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THE late mighty struggle between the Northern section of the Confede- 
racy and the Southern, originated in various weighty causes of mutual 
recrimination. The most weighty were the efforts of the North to extinguish 
the institution of slavery in the South, over which no authority was given to 
the other States by the Federal Constitution; while the real object of the 
Northern Statesmen, or rather politicians, was to establish a different balance 
of power, from that which had grown up under the Federal Union. The 
‘tirrepressible conflict”? would necessarily follow the attempt, and the South, 
being the weaker party, ‘‘must be conquered or annihilated.” This con- 
quest must be followed by the establishment of conquered provinces in'the 
South, and of a conquering superior in the North, opening a vast field for 
ambition and rapacity, in which the great body of the people have no part. 
The hatred to slavery, and the Gove ot the Union, were the great levers by 
which this fearful revolution was to be effected. The Southern State Sover- 
eignties must be destroyed, but, to effect this, the Federal Constitution, as it 
was bequeathed to us by our fathers, must be undermined and overthrown.* 
But that overthrow must necessarily involve the political liberty of the North, 
as well as the South, ending in a military despotism. And what is this des- 
potism? It is the power over the life, liberty, property and person of the 
citizen, under the plea or pretence of necessity. Who is to judge of the ne- 
cessity ? The despot, or oligarchy, in whose hand power is concentrated. 
That necessity is the will and pleasure of the despot. Where is the check to 
this tremendous Russian autocracy? It is public opinion; but where is that 
public opinion when the freedom of the press, the freedom of speech, the 
freedom of discussion in public meetixgs, are prohibited by the despot? And 
what were the dictatorial powers vested in the President by the last act of 
Congress? But they may be only partially exercised, and we confide in the 
present incumbent for the repeal. They have been exerted in more instances 





* Dag SOUTH MUST BE CONQUERED OR ANNIHILATED.”—Gov. Andrews, of Massachusetts. “Tax 
IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT” of Mr. Seward. 

The Swiss “Sunderbund war” originated in the attempt by the Protestant Cantons, to expel the 
Jesuits from the Catholic Cantons, directly contrary to their Constitution, which guaranteed. 
religious toleration. The Protestants, being the most powerful, succeeded. But after one or two 
great battles, in which they were conquerors, received their brethren again with open arms, and 
“let by-gones be by-gones.” This war was for expediency, not right. 
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than one. The repeal will depend on the spirit and intelligence of the people. 
And is this the tenure of all our sacred rights? Rights wrested from King 
John, at Runnymead—wrested from British tyrants, by the revolution which 
overthrew the Stuarts—and wrested from England by our revolutionary 
ancestors. The Democratic party clings to the Constitution as it is; the 
Abolition-Republican party holds to the ‘‘ higher law,’’ and so much of the 
Constitution as suits its convenience or necessity, leaving the powers of gov- 
ernment vague and undefined, so as to suit the purposes of those who happen 
to wield them. The people of the North have shown themselves true to the 
Federal Union ; whether they are also true to the Constitution is still to be 
tried. ! 

The pregress of the movement towards consolidation, may be traced for 
many yetrs back, and it has now taken a form in the hands of the consolida- 
tionists, or, rather, revolutionists, entirely at variance with the original de- 
signs of the framers of the Constitution, and at variance with the truth of ° 
history and palpable facts. The supporters of the Confederacy contend that 
the Union isthe result of a compact between sovereign and independent 
States, as States, and not of all the people as individual citizens, of the whole 
of the States, as one body, acting collectively by delegation, as is the case in 
the conventions of the particular or several States. The supporters of the 
contrary doctrine rest their argument in favor of consolidation on the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ We, the people of the United States.’’ In answer to this it is conclu- 
sively argued : 

1, That the Constitution was not the work of a convention of persons, 
specially delegated for that purpose by a g@neral vote of the whole of the 
people; that it was volunteered by Congress, elected under the articles of 
confederation, as a proposed compact between the States, having no binding 
force until separately adopted by each in a convention elected by the people of 
such State, acting independently, and only binding on the States by which it 
should be accepted and ratified. Atthe time this plan of federal government 
was offered to the several States, and to the people of the several States, those 
States were admitted to be separate sovereignties, leagued together for a par- 
ticular purpose; they had declared their independence as States, not as one 
people; they had contended with Great Britain as separate States, leagued 
together and combined for that purpose mainly, although not exclusively, 
and would not have united for any other. It was the experience of the sub- 
sequent ten years, which demonstrated the necessity and wisdom of a “ more 
perfect union,” adopted with the greatest caution and fear of the danger of 
consolidation. ‘The words ‘‘ we the people,”’ mean the people of the several 
States, united for common objects. In no instance since or before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, have the people of the United States acted as one 
political body, by direct representation, not even in the election ot the Chief 
Magistrate of the confederacy. The Constitution was adupted by the people 
of the States, separately, the smallest State, as in the case of other sovereign- 
ties, having an equal voice with the largest. 

2. The plan of the Constitution was adopted by Congress, and recom- 
mended to the several States by a majority of the States, and not by a ma- 
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jority of the individual members of Congress. It was to go into operation 
when ratified by nine of the States, not when ratified by a majority of the 
representatives, leaving the others to join when they should see fit. The act 
was to be voluntary in all. If the Constitution be a compact, who are the 
parties? The States with each other. The ‘‘ United States” could. not be a 
party, for as a political power it received its existence from the compact—it 
was the offspring of that compact. We may speak of the people of thaseveral 
States, but strictly speaking there is no such thing as a “people of the United 
States,” any more than a people of Germany, or.a German nation. These 
phrases are matters of courtesy or usage. . 

In the Congress which framed the Constitution, it was proposed to give to 
the Federal Government express power to coerce a State and to compel it to 
remain in the Union; but this was rejected, as was also a clause leaving to 
each State the right to withdraw or secede when it should think proper, thus 

leaving the right to coerce a State to remain in the Union, and the right to 
withdraw, to provide for themselves, when the contingency should happen. 
But an inference is drawn from the word perpetual, that the Union can never 
be dissolved except by unanimous consent! That word was also used in the 
articles of confederation, which no one pretends was an indissoluble union for 
all time, much less a consolidation. It is an indefinite expression, and means 
that the union is for no fixed or determined period; as, for instance, for a 
certain number of years, or the happening of something ascertained, as in the 
case of a mercantile partnership, where the time or event forms a part of the 
compact. Kent, in his Commentaries, correctly lays it down in his law of 
partnership, that where it is for an indefinite period, a partner can withdraw 
from the partnership at his pleasure, which he could not do if the duration of 
the partnership were definitely fixed. The Secessionist, as a matter of infer- 
ence, as the compact is silent, claims the right to withdraw at his pleasure. 
Of all the States, Virginia alone, in her adoption of the Constitution, re- 
served the right to withdraw in express words, or rather to reswme* the 
powers granted by her to the Federal Government. I therefore place my 
denial of the right of secession on the ground of expediency, and the right to 
coerce, among those extraordinary powers, which stand alone and outside of 
all others—the salus populi suprema tex—a solitary exception for the benefit 
of the aggregate, as well as of the particular or individual States. This, I 
must say, leaves a dangerous latitude, and opens a door to abuse, and cannot 





% “We, the delegates of the people of Virginia, duly elected in pursuance of a recommendation of 
the General Assembly, and now met in Convention, having fully and fairly investigated and dis- 
cussed the proceedings of the Federal Convention, and beiug prepared, as well as the most mature 
deliberation will enable us to decide thereon, do, in the name and in behalf of the people of Vir- 
ginia, declare and make known, that the powers granted under the Constitution, being derived 
from the people of the United States, [the several States,] may be RESUMED BY THEM, whenever the 
same shali be perverted to their injury or oppression; and that every power not granted thereby , 
remains with them and at their will; that therefore no right of any denomination can be cancelled, 

abridged, restrained or modified by the Congress, by the Senate, by the President, or any depart- 
ment or office of the United States, excepting these instances where power is given by the Consti- 
tution for these purposes; that, among other essential rights, the liberty of conscience and of the 
press cannot be cancelled, abridged, restrained or modified by any authority of the United States.” 
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be too carefully guarded against; with this view, we must never losesight of 
the maxim, that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. All human wisdom 
and contrivances are imperfect, and cases may arise which must be ruled by 
their own circumstances. Mr. Madison, in a letter addressed to Mr. Web- 
ster, in 1830, disclaims secession; yet he speaks of two kinds of secession, the 
one without cause, and the other with cause, or for intolerable oppression; to - 
the latger he applies the term revolution, and in this he agrees with Mr."Web- 
ster. But I confess, with the highest respect for these two great minds, that 
this appears to me a distinction without a difference. 

There is in appearance a shade of difference between the letter of Mr. Madi- 
son, above referred to, and some of his other writings. But, I say, apparently 
only, for on a comparison they will be found perfectly consistent. We must 
look at the state of the times when the letter was written. The Hartford 
Convention, (of the now conquering New England States,) which had at- 
tempted secession in the midst of a war with a foreign foe—and Mr. Calhoun 
had put forth his theory of nullification. Mr. Madison was neither a seces- 
sionist nor a nullifier. And yet those New England States carried nullifica- 
tion into practical effect, subsequently, by ‘‘ their liberty laws,” annulling 
the ‘‘ fugitive slave law” of Congress, made in pursuance of the Federal Con- 
stitution! Here was a palpable violation of the compact between the States. 
The murder of the citizen of Maryland, who attempted to reclaim his slave 
under the law, was the crime of individuals—the other was the act ne organi- 
zed States, parties to the federal compact. 

I consider it the sacred duty of every citizen of the States, or of the United 
States, in or out of office, to keep these States together, in the bond of union 
which the Constitution has established. This by reasoning and persuasion, as 
it was first formed, by compromise and conciliation, as in quarrels between 
friends and brethren; and, finally, if these should be unavailing, then by the 
last and sad alternative of coercion. Never forgetting that the object of that 
coercion is to call them back as brethren, friends and countrymen, not as 
foreign, savage, or barbarian enemies, the fit subjects of spoils, conquests, or 
to be reduced from political equality to degraded and abject serfdom, leaving 
them like the unfortunate Irish, with the undying feelings of hate in their 
hearts, which must again be subdued by oppressions, cruelties and injustice 
continually aggravated. We must not forget that if they have done wrong, 
they have felt wrong, and that we, as an interested party, have no right to be 
the sole judges of their case. The rabid, embittered, revengeful abolitionists 
deny them the right to complain, whether right or wrong. , This is the lan- 
guage of the tyrant to his slaves, not of one freeman to another freeman, 
whose fathers fought side by side for liberty under Washington. Let us be 
magnanimous, at least charitable, to those who honestly and sincerely believed 
they were fighting for their invaded firesides, their homes, and their sacred 
rights. The minds and hearts of some of our best men, even in the pulpit, 
under a strange infatuation, when they ought to have been the preachers of 
peace and good will, have gloated over the gratification of the diabolical 
passions of hatred and revenge, towards their fellow men who have the mis- 
fortune to be white. 
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I abhor the idea of secession, even for cause, but I equally abhor the ma- 
lignant spirit of vengeance, thirsting for blood and slaughter, and the misery. 
of fellow creatures, now manifested by the abolition party over our defeated, 
ruined and prostrate countrymen! « We see hatred, it is said, depicted ip 
their countenances, when it is, in fact, only reflected from our own. They 
do not love us! It would be strange if they did; but if the present feeling 
be kept up by insults and injuries, on our side, how can we expect that the 
past will ever be forgotten, or friendly feelings ever be restored? But this 
is not desired by those who are gnashing their teeth with rage at the prospect 
of being disappointed in the gratification of the two darling desires of their 
hearts,irevenge and plunder! 

We want conquests, we want subject States, we want provinces, like con- 
quering Rume, as rewards for our great men, like Czsar’s and Pompey’s! 
We,want-in permanency, not temporarily, as at present, Dukes, Viceroys 
Counts, Satraps, at least in substance if not in name; each petty sovereign 

supported by bayonets, to keep down a subdued and disarmed people. And 
_ if white soldiers cannot be found sufficiently Joyal and subservient, then let 
us resort; to the employment of one or two hundred thousand of those black 
troops, like the Indian sepoys, aliens to our race, and obedient to their old or 
new masters, as it may happen; or, if strong enough for the purpose, casting 
off the, white trash, as in'Hayti, forming a peculiar and exclusive people on 
our Southern coast! “In the mean time, let our Chief Justice, acting in the 
dignified character of Master of Ceremonies, introduce them into our National 
councils, into our bed chambers and into our dough-troughs, like the plagues 
of Egypt. ; é 

The Congress which framed the Constitution was the ablest and purest body 
of men that ever sat in this or perhaps any other country; and they met un- 
der circumstances which can never occur again in America. They deliberated 
with an eye single to the great work on which they were engaged.. It would 
be impossible for an equal number of enlightened men, to be assembled at the 
present day, so free from all private or sinister motives or influences, so dis- 
interested, and so untrameled by local or party views. Their work approaches 
as near perfection as any work of man, as is proved by seventy years of pros- 
perity and felicity. Yet there are fools who think they could produce some- 
thing better; and so there are some who think that if they had had the 
creation of the world, they would have made a very different affair of it! 
Suppose the South had been successful, and had cbtained their independence, 
the two confederacies must have established some political relations with 
each other; at the very least, a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
and they could never find a better than the compact already existing. Even 
that which they did adopt was but a copy of it. And in estimating the de- 
gree of their political offence, let us not forget that our federal government 
is unlike any other that;has ever been established among men. The citizen 
owed a double allegiance: first, to his State, and then to the United States. 
And might not these conflict? And which is he to prefer? Reason says the 
latter, as thejhighest, ought to be*the first—but*the heart inclines him to his 
State, to his home, to the protector of his property, his person, his liberty and 
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all his rights. On the other hand, his State is a sovereign, which denounces 
the penalty of treason for disobedience to her authority, while the federal 
government denounces the same for disobedience to her law. His case is not 
that of a common traitor, who joins the enemies of his country in an aggres- 
sive war upon her. And we must not forget that there is a ‘‘higher law,” 
which we are commanded by the voice of nature to obey—the law of self 
preservation and self defence. 

If I may give my opinion of reconstruction I will say, restore fhe Consti- 
tution, confide in the white men, as Washington did in the Western insur- 
rection. Secession is dead, and so is abolition—let them be buried in the 
same grave. Wipe out every vestige of military power. Recal the uncon- 
stitutional confiscation proclamation. Proclaima generalamnesty. Restore 
their arms to the people of the South; embody a sufficient force of their mi- 
litia, and leave them to themselves, and depend upon it you will have no 
more secession there; on the contrary, they will be the first to come forward to . 
put it down in New England, or elsewhere, in the vast bounds of the Union. 

The speech now published was delivered during the presidential contest of 
1864, and was afterwards written out more fully from my notes. It was not 
a party speech; it was intended for the philosopher and the historian who 
honestly seek out the causes of events. Some alterations have been rendered 
necessary by unforseen events, but no personal allusions are indulged in, 
especially to the late President, on the principle de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
In common with my fellow citizens, I viewed with horror ‘the deep dam- 
nation of his taking off.”” No cause, no measure, conceived in the dark and 
livid dens of crime, was ever blessed or prospered, from the days of Cain 
down to the times of Brutus, and even Charlotte Corday. No party more 
sincerely regretted the assassination than the Democratic, which, for a time, 
obscured the hope which they had begun to entertain, of the humane and en- 
lightened course Mr. Lincoln had determined to pursue, for the reconstruction 
of the Federal Union and reconciliation of the South. Those hopes have 
been happily continued in his successor, who, we devoutly pray, may possess 
the energy to grapple with the malign influences which surround him, as they 
surrounded his predecessor. 

I subjoin a few extracts from the Constitution, which ought to be kept in 
view, in perpetuum memoriam. 

‘The privilege of the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it.” [The 
suspension must be by a legislative act—not by any one branch of the goy- 
ernment, or usurping individual. ] 

“No bill of attainder, or expost facto law, shall be passed.” [That is, there 
shall be no forfeiture of civil rights, of property, &c., without judicial trial 
and conviction for crime. ] 

“Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, but no 
attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attained.” [That is, even after legal conviction 
for treason, his estate is not forfeited beyond his life, but must descend to his 
heirs. During the present war it has in practice been deemed a sufficient 
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ground of forfeiture, if the owner of a farm is forced to fly from it, for a time, 
through fear of his life or that of his family. See the ‘‘ Bureau of abandoned 
estates,’ established without either legislative or judicial authority. John 
Randolph, in speaking of servile insurrections like those of Hayti, and South- 
ampton, in Virginia, says, ‘‘ when the sound of the tocsin is heard, every 
mother presses her infant closer to her breast—but as to the negro, he dies.”’ 


AMENDMENTS AT THE TIME OF THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


‘¢A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed.” 

“The right of the people to be secured in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no warrart shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized.” : 

‘*« No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on presentment or indictment by a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militta, when in actual service 
in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself; nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private property 
be taken for public use without just compensation.” 

‘In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State or district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed'of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against them; to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defence.” 

«« Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines, nor cruel or 
unusual punishments inflicted.” 

‘The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people.” 

‘“‘The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” [There are cases where the power is concurrent—that is, where the 
power isnot granted exclusively to the United States, or forbidden to the States. 
The inquiry as to the States, is it forbidden ; on the contrary, to the United 
States, is it expressly granted ? | 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.”’ 

The liberty of speech and of the press, are secured by the State Constitutions 
of every one of the several States, and over these subjects Congress has no 
power. 

Have the rights of the citizens been respected? Who answers yea? 
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FELLOW-CITIZENS : 

Long years ago, perhaps before the greater part of you 
were born, my mind had been earnestly turned to the study of our po- 
litical history—of our political institutions—of the principles and policy 
of our free government; and it was early imbued with the sentiment of 
your revolutionary sires. I may, indeed, even claim to have been their 
cotemporary, and to have heard from their own lips the weighty reasons 
which urged them to strike for independence, as the only way to escape 
from the dangers which threatened the loss of their civil and _ political 
liberties. Just ideas of political rights were then fresh in every mind ; 
but which—pardon me for saying it—have lost much of their former 
spirit and vigor, through indifference and want of knowledge. I have 
passed through scenes wheh our liberties were threatened by factions at 
home, and by enemies abroad; but when I look back, I consider those 
dangers as nothing, compared to those which now surround us. Until 
now we seemed to have enjoyed the special favors of Providence, let 
us hope that we have not been forsaken as a punishment for our sins. 


THE DEMOCRATIC AND FEDERAL PARTIES. 


In the great political struggle between Federals and Democrats of the 
year 1798, I was but a boy of twelve years of age; yet I took an active 
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part in politics, having been early initiated by one who was the founder 
and leader of the Democratic party of Western Pennsylvania. For at 
least seventy years, either as an actor or spectator, I have participated 
in the political scenes and measures of my country. I do not allude to 
these things in a spirit of egotism or presumption, but simply to be- 
speak your indulgence for any seeming confidence or boldness which 
may betray itself in what I am about to say. I claim, at least, a right 
to your attention when I dare speak, as I believe, with sincerity and 
candor, of the dangers which at present, and in the future, threaten our 
Federal Union, and our cherished political rights and liberties—North 
as well as South—for | cannot divest myself of the idea, that the whole 
is a common country, and that the South is a part of that common 
country as well as the North, in spite of that sectional feeling which 
the demon of abolition has evoked from regions ‘‘ not to be named to 
ears polite.”’ 

Before I proceed, permit me to call your attention to a circumstance 
- which some persons may regard as of no importance, but to which I 
attach the greatest significance. In the platform of the Convention 
which nominated General M’Clellan, and in his acceptance, as well as 
in all the speeches of public men of the Democratic party, the Union 
is spoken of as the Federal Union ; while on the other hand, when it 
is referred to by the Abolition, or so-called Republican party, it is sim- 
ply ‘‘ the Union ”’—‘ the Union.” There is more than one kind of 
Union. There is a consolidated, centralized union, such as we see in 
all the despotisms throughout the world, and there is a Federal Union, 
such as that founded by our Federal Constitution—‘a covenant with 
hell,” as it is denominated by the Abolition nucleus, forming the gravi- 
tating centre, which gives force and vigor to the Republican party. A 
mere Union is not only compatible with, but inseparable trom despotism 
—like that of Russia, for example, where all power is grasped by a sin- 
gle band, or as it is centralized in the military monarchy of France. 
That country, while blindly groping its way towards a free government, 
instead of adopting a federative system of its provinces, according to the 
advice of its wise men and philosophers, gave way to the ery of ‘“ the 
one and indivisible.” It became, indeed, a great military power; but 
the free republic went down, while a military despotism prevailed, and 
seems likely to continue. The difference between a Federal and a con- 
solidated union, is the difference between political liberty and politi- 
cal slavery, unless it be under a limited monarchy, with cheeks and 
balances, like that of Britain, It is the difference between free gov- 
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ernment and despotism, whether that despotism be military, like that of 
Rome in its decline, or a religious hierarchy, ruling by pretended com- 
mission from on High. Some persons at the present day, abandoning 
the rights of the States, regard them as mere sub-divisions, with no 
greater rights than counties holding their existence and powers at the 
pleasure of the central government; and this is the key to that habitual 
disregard and contempt of the Federal and State Constitutions, and 
the protection which they hold forth to the property and persons of the 
citizens. “The Government”’—‘the Union,” are the words which 
mean in the Republican vocabulary, the absolute power of the central 
authority, to be used at the will and pleasure or convenience of those 
who are the temporary recipients of power, with no check but public 
opinion, which, under such a state of things; must become weaker and 
weaker every day, as the people themselves become familiarized with 
political slavery. 

The history of the Stuarts of England, and of the ‘‘ Commonwealth,” 
affords the most instructive lesson to American statesmen. Military 
despotism is bad enough—ecclesiastical despotism is worse ; but when a 
partnership is formed between it and those in authority, farewell to 
democratic or political liberty! The military despot erects a tyranny 
over the actions and the will of men through their fears. The 
ecclesiastical despot rules their opinions, words and even thoughts. 
The first plants itself on brute force; the second assumes to command 
by a direct: mission from the Divinity—creates a bigotry which it calls 
faith ; denounces as rebels all who hesitate to obey ‘‘the higher law,” 
according to its version of that law, and by gaining an artful ascend- 
ancy, under whatever name, jesuit or puritan, binds its followers in 
chains of adamant. ‘The soldier in camp scorns all powers but that of 
the sword ; the fanatic in the pulpit finds in his Bible, as he interprets 
it, a warrant to torture and destroy those who dare to differ with him in 
his dogma! God help a priest-ridden and sword-compelled people! 
God help a christian land where, instead of the gospel of peace and 
good will, blood and slaughter, destruction and annihilation, are 
preached from fanatical pulpits! ! 

There are persons who think there is nothin easier than to govern 
men ; and so it is under despotism pure and simple, where all that is 
required is to order the head of the suspected or refractory wight to be 
shaved off by the guillotine. Or, where there is still a remnant of 
freedom, a corrupt administration can, by its arbitrary will, confine the 
citizen in a bastile by the bayonet of an obedient soldiery ; or an official 
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demagogue can, by pulling a bell-rope at his right hand, order an arrest 
in Texas, or by pulling another on his left, order an arrest in the State 
of Maine! Such monstrous power appears to us fabulous! Are we 
awake, or do we sleep? But government is not so easy where the right, 
the feelings, tne habits, the opinions, the prejudices of the people are 
respected. And how are these to be protected but by the checks and 
balances invented by the lovers of freedom, and especially in that coun- 
try whence we derive many of our choicest blessings of liberty and 
right? The levity or ignorance of those who wield the sword of power, 
may turn the Constitution into a jest, may ridicule the habeas corpus, 
the right of speech, the freedom of the press, the trial by jury, or the 
decision of an impartial judge, and the right of the States to regulate 
their internal affairs, as only deserving a place in some new edition of 
Joe Miller! 

From dear-bought experience, both of English and American history, 
we cherished the belief that we had secured, by means of our State 
and Federal Constitutions, a system of checks and balazces sufficient 
for the protection of all our civil and political rights. The States 
formed the Constitution by compact with each other, as sovereign 
States; the Federal Government created by them, is sovereign within 
the limits expressly assigned to it, and for the special purposes therein 
expressed; while all undefined, ungranted powers remains in the State, 
_ and are expressly reserved. Wain and delusive hope. Those rights, 
which we supposed as firmly fixed as the rock of ages, we find are ours 
only by the tenure of sufferance, at the will and pleasure of the servant 
of our own choice. Where are now, let me ask, the checks and bal- 
ances provided by our once glorious Constitution? The Senate and 
House of Representatives were checks on the President and on each 
other; the Judiciary was another check—the Executive was a check— 
and the States were a check over the whole and upon each other. And, 
let me ask, where are those checks at the present day? Why need I 
_ask, when we see an army of over half a million, with its vast accom- 
panying machinery, at one man’s command, and with another vast army 
of civil functionaries—why need I ask where we may seek for the cen- 
tre of power? Itis no longer in the voice of the people—it is no 
longer in the ballot boxes. The coming election may redeem it, but it 
will require the fires of Ktna with all their convulsive force, to heave 
such a weight from its breast. Where is the country that has retained 
even a minute portion of its liberties, with a standing army of half a 
million? And if this war is not soon brought to an end, or the idea of 
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conquest and subjugation, are not abandoned, a standing army is inevi- 
table, and with it a military anarchy or a military despotism. 


OUTRAGES OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


I may speak from this hour until the last of to-morrow’s sun, if I 
were to attempt the detail of the oppressions and violations of right, 
which have been practiced by this ill-omened Administration, on those 
in the Northern States, whose only crimes have been fidelity to the Con- 
stitution! Yet, we may rest assured, they will be garnered up by the 
future historian, without ‘‘ setting down aught in malice,” but conform- 
ing in all things to rigid but melancholy truth. And what is the ex- 
euse for these abominations? Itis the tyrant’s plea—“ necessity ’”— 
“necessity.”’ It is a plea which would equally serve as an excuse or 
justification, for every crime and violation of law and right, that was 
ever committed by wickedness or folly. But it is false! There was 
no such necessity. It is the depraved subterfuge of a wanton and ma- 
lignant exercise of power. ‘‘ Necessity,’ indeed! Tell me, fellow-citi- 
zens, what is more necessary than obedience to the laws and the Consti- 
tution? ‘ Military necessity ’’—‘‘ necessity to preserve the Constitu- 
tion!’ Itis false! The Constitution contains within itself the pro- 
visions and safeguards for its own preservation. It is not necessary to 
destroy in order to preserve. I, indeed, can perceive but one cause that 
would justify the calling such a tremendous power into existence, as 
that of which I have spoken. That cause is the defence of a common 
country from the invasion of a foreign foe threatening the destruction 
of our political liberties, our wives and children, our homes and _ pos- 
sessions, and all those objects dearer to us than life itself. I discard 
such idle, figurative phrases as ‘“‘life of the nation.” If the Union 
were dissolved, which God forbid, the nation would not be destroyed, 
but divided into many nations which could again unite. But when you 
conquer or annihilate one-half of the States, or members of the confed- 
eracy, you destroy the nation. If the bond which forms the Germanic 
body were broken, Austria and Prussia would still exist as separate na- 
tions, although less beneficially to the whole than that which constitutes 
that body. The Germanic nation consists of sovereignties independent 
of each other but united by common interest, language and history. 
These necessarily form a bond of union against all the world, You 
cannot destroy the nation without first destroying the separate members. 

There was a time when the land was free; but, alas! how soon are 
the traditions of liberty forgotten! And yet we still have a million of 
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voters who cling to them, and are the hope of the coming election. I 
will not do the Republican party the injustice to say that they are unan- 
imous against the Constitution, or that they are disposed to go all 
lengths with the Abolitionists ; but I lament that the most violent of 
that faction are now at the head of the Administration, as the conduc- 
tors of their press, and as the expounders of Abolition in the pulpit— 
deceiving the people and inflaming their minds on the all-engrossing 
subject of the present epidemic fanaticism. Our government has been 
defined to be a democracy, not pure and simple, because that would 
imply an assemblage of the people in person, which is impossible. It 
has, therefore, been styled a representative democracy ; but in my esti- 
mation, more accurately expressed, as founded on the experiment of 
representation—for that experiment depends again on the virtue and 
intelligence of the people. .If these should be wanting, the whole fabric 
must fall to the ground, and military force, under whatever fraudulent 
disguise, must rule. In our Federal Union it is to the State Constitu- 
tions and laws that we must look for our daily security in civil and po- 
litical rights—it is to the Federal Government we must look for safety 
against foreign aggression, expressly forbidding it to interfere in our 
domestic institutions or internal governments. We gained our inde- 
pendence under an imperfect league of sovereign States; the present 
Constitution, without destroying the sovereignty of the States, was in- 
tended to form a more perfect union for common defence, for other ob- 
jects expressly enumerated and negativing all others. The moment we 
lose sight of this in theory and practice, that moment we fall into fatal 
error, subversive of the whole scheme of government. 

The fears of the framers of the Federal Constitution, that the ten- 
dency was to ‘“‘anarchy among the members, instead of concentration in 
the head,” has proved the reverse. The real tendency has ever been | 
to centralization, and Federal encroachment, on the reserved rights of the 
States and liberties of the people. The term State rights has even 
become the subject of ridicule, as a myth, although the very words are 
used in the Constitution itself! Let any one review the debates on that 
instrument, and read the public documents and the works of political 
writers, and he will be astonished at the rapidity with which the publie 
mind has fallen into error, and supineness, or oblivion, on this subject, 
which is the very life blood of our political liberties. It was not ten 
years after the Constiiution went into operation, before Mr. Madison 
and others of its framers and cotemporaries, were obliged to recall the 
people from the perversions which had already sprung up. The real 
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danger was from consolidation and not from anarchy. I remember well 
the fable published in 1798, of the old sow who swallowed up her litter 
of thirteen pigs, intended to ridicule the idea of a permanent Federal 
Union—a Union destined to be swallowed up by a central government, 
at the moment of its birth! I fear its author was only mistaken as to 
the time of the fulfilment of the prediction. 


THE CAUSE OF THE WAR-SLAVERY. 


It cannot be doubted for a moment, that the cause of the cruel and 
bloody civil war which now threatens our cemmon country with ruin, is 
to be found in the existence of negro slavery in the Southern States, a 
local institution with which neither the Federal authority, nor any State 
government, had a right to interfere. It cannot be denied that for 
years past, the New England States interfered with it, in such a way as 
to give offence, to cause alarm, and to lay the foundation of sectional 
enmity between the North and South. It cannot be denied that 
the Northern States had no more authority to intermeddle with it than 
with any other State institutions. It cannot be doubted that such in- 
termeddling of a foreign State, with slavery in Cuba or Brazil, would 
give rise to the most hostile feelings and ultimately end in war; and in 
this matter the States are as foreign to each other as if they had no 
connection. If slavery had not existed in the South, there would have 
been no Abolition interference, and if there had been no such inter- 
ference, there would have been no secession. 

We have seen the breaking up of nearly all the religious sects and 
societies, heretofore existing in brotherly communion, and separated 
for the same cause; is it surprising that alienated feelings should 
produce the same result in political ties? The South has experienced 
from the North not only the most serious wrongs, but also insults with- 
out end, which any man or people would resent as injuries. They have 
been set forth on many occasions by persons occupying the highest off- - 
ces in the Union, as well as by the speeches of many of our ablest 
statesmen. It would be basely disingenuous and false to deny that this 
unhappy war, has had its origin in the design on the part of the North 
to destroy the institution of slavery in the South. It was only the in- 
cidental effect—no—it was the real design. This is the belief throughout 
the world, and no other cause for the war is ever entertained for a mo- 
ment. It is this belief which secures it sympathy and applause at home 
and abroad. At home, because the object to be accomplished is of more 


importance than the Constitution—abroad, because they cannot compre- 
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hend or understand it, or laugh at it, while to this great confederacy it is 
of vitalimportance. The North has been warned, again and again, to de- 
sist from these vituperations and slanders against the Southern slave- 
holders, from the Northern press, the Northern pulpit, and on the floor of 
Congress, especially, where mutual respect ought always to prevail. 
Retaliation of the most violent nature has been provoked. Our own 
acts have been overlooked, as if they were not to be taken into 
account; while the Southern retaliation has been viewed us the original 
and unprovoked offence. We cry out against the rage and fury of the 
South, while we merely recoil with horror from our own reflected image. 
Where have we shown our “‘ tender mercies?” What have we done to 
bring back our erring brothers to the fold of the confederacy, adopted 
by mutual consent for the welfare, for the safety of our common rights and 
liberties? They are not our slaves, or subjects, or as yet our conquered 
serfs—their lands forfeited, or their wives and children homeless. We 
were repeatedly warned that this course would lead to alienation, to hos- 
tile feelings, and ultimately to war. The only answer to this warning 
has been expressions of contempt similar to those of Dr. Johnson in his 
pamphlet, “Taxation no Tyranny ””—*“ the Colonies dare to rebel, we 
would conquer them by putting whips in the hands of their own 
slaves!” A member of our State Legislature, in a speech made at the 
commencement of the war, in this town, declared ‘‘ that he eould collect 
a number of old women who could conquer the South with their broom- 
sticks!’ Such infatuation is, indeed, amazing. : 
And let me ask, whether it became the people of New England, above 
all others, to lavish reproaches on their countrymen of the South for 
the sin of slavery? Who brought these slaves from Africa to the South, 
sold them to the inhabitants, and received, and still retain, the proceeds, 
forming at this day a vast amount of their accumulated capital ? 
Massachusetts and Georgia stood side by side in favor of prolonging the 
slave trade, by a provision of the Constitution, until the year 1808, 
while Virginia opposed it, having previously ceded an empire to the 
other States with the proviso that slavery should be excluded! If 
slavery was a sin, all who contributed to introduce it are surely equally 
guilty. It is the very height of impudence for one criminal to pretend 
to innocence and condemn his associates. or thirty years New Eng- 
land, after the adoption of the Constitution—after getting rid of her 
negroes, mostly by sale—after holding them as rightful subjects of 
property as long as it was convenient—after denying them all political 
rights and placing them, in every respect, below the white man, has now, 
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all at once, made the discovery that the wretched negro slave is the 
white man’s superior ! 

In answer to the exaggerations and Slanders on the subject of negro 
slavery, I will ask, what has the negro los¢ in being brought from Africa 
to a civilized country? Need I ask any intelligent man what was his 
condition there? He was a brutal, cannibal savage and slave, subject 
to fellow beings, if possible, still more brutal and savage. What has 
he gained by the change? He has become a christian, and, in compar- 
ison to what he was, a civilized man. In addition, there are not less. 
than theee hundred thousand in the Northern and Southern States ab- & 
solutely free who were previously slaves here. If they, or their progeni- 
tors, had not been brought from Africa, where their lives were subject to 
the caprice of some barbarous chief, themselves in the lowest degree of 
intelligence, this would most certainly not have been the case. Com- 
pare the African in his own country with the ordinary slave in Georgia, 
and no candid man can deny that in the comparison he sinks to the 
level of the brute. In benighted Africa, he left a hopeless state of bar- 
barism—in America, his condition has been improving, and he is becoming 
gradually more fitted to be free. 1 once asked a more than usually in- 
telligent old black man in Virginia* to tell me candidly whether his 
countrymen in the South were fitted to be free? He answered that 
some were, but the greater part were not, but required the care and 
authority of a master. He had been a slave of General Washington, 
and was freed by the General’s will, when all his slaves were set free. 
He declared that he was as free then as he is now, but with a thousand 
times less care on his mind. His master, being the head of the family, 
relieved him from all the painful anxiety and care which afflict the 
poorer class of white men. With the slaves the family relation can 
scarcely be said to exist. The slave felt himself above the poor white 
man, but it does not follow that the master considered the poor white 
man his inferior, or that the poor white man considered the slave his 
equal. I assert that among all white men in the South there was more 
democratic equality than in the North, while the greatest insult that 
could be offered to the poor white man, was to attempt to place him on 
an equality with the negro. He was poor, only because he had no slaves 
of his own, and for that reason alone was despised by the slave, who 
like the dog in the fable, was proud of his collar. The General had 
provided in his will for the support of the superannuated and helpless, 
had given an outfit to the able-bodied, and directed that those under ten 
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* Near Norfolk, where he kept a tavern—his name, Tony. 
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years of age should be bound out to learn trades. We almost see in 
this the scheme of divine wisdom, so much superior to the hasty, 
jejune and short-sighted wisdom of men. I will cite a passage from 
Marshall’s Life of Washington, to show the danger of ignorant fanati- 


cism on this subject: 

s Karly and bitter fruits of that malignant philosophy which, disregarding the actual state of the 
wor ld, and estimating at nothing the miseries of a vast portion of the human race, can coolly and 
deliberately pursue, through oceans of blood, abstract systems for the attainment of some fancied 
untried good, were gathered in the French West Indies. Instead of proceeding in the correction 
of any abuses which might exist, by those slow and cautious steps which gradually introduce reform 
without ruin, which may prepare and fit society for that better state of things designed for it, 
and which, by not attempting impossibilities, may enlarge the circle of happiness, the revolution- 
ists of France pursued the mad and wicked project of spreading their doctrines of equality among 
persons and between distinctions and prejudices which exist to be subdued only by the grave, 
The rage excited by the pursuit of this visionary and baneful theory, after many threatening 
symptoms, burst forth on the 23d day of August, 1790, with a fury alike destructive and general. 
In one night a preconcerted insurrection of the blacks took place throughout the colony of St, 
Domingo, and the white inhabitants of the country, while sleeping in their beds, were involved in 
one indiscriminate slaughter, from which neither age nor sex could afford an exemption. Only a 
few females, reserved for a fate more cruel than death, were intentionally spared; and not many 
were fortunate enough to escape into the fortified cities.”—Murshall’s Life of Washington, vol. 2. 


John Quincy Adams, in his letter to Mr. Phelps, declares that ‘im- 
mediate emancipation is a physical and moral impossibility.” Bulwer 
uses this language: ‘‘Almamom, like other heated hberators of the 
slave, only increased the evils he intended to remedy.” It is unques- 
tionably true that the war has entailed great evils on the whites of the 
North, and it is a fearful experiment on the happiness of both races in | 
the South. The blacks in the North, when comfortably situated, are 
generally servants to the whites; they are rarely met with as tillers of 
the ground. Many of them can read and write; but this is a small part 
of education; it is only among the means of education. Some of the 
most ignorant white men I ever met with could do this, and some of the 
most intelligent could not. J have lived twenty years in the South 
and sixty in the North, and claim to know something of both. I was 
born in Pennsylvania, and went to the South with all my prepossessions 
against slavery; but experience, a wise instructor, has pointed out to me 
the difficulties of dealing with a subject so complicated. And yet, there 
are persons who are ignorant of all details, who think there is nothing 
more easy than to bring about, at once, a reform equally beneficial to 
all parties. ‘‘ Methinks ’twere an easy leap to pluck bright honor from 
the pale-faced moon.” John Gurney, the celebrated banker and Quaker 
philanthropist, published a book in favor of freeing the blacks of the 
British West Indies, and among other appeals addressed the planters on 
the score of their interests. He proved by figures, that cannot lie, that 
a sugar plantation which now costs a thousand pounds a year to carry 
it on, could be carried on by hired labor for half of that sum! And 
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here the question naturally suggests itself, what becomes of the other 
five hundred pounds? It was of course expended in maintaining those 
who. were unable to work; but, according to the system of friend 
Gurney, that sum would remain in the master’s pocket. 


Slavery in the Southern States had become a relation and a commu- 
nity. In the first, strong ties of attachment existed; and in the second, 
the labor of the able-bodied was employed in the support of the aged 
and helpless, that is of the negro family as well as the white. There 
are no paupers, or poor laws ; every man is bound to support his own 
people of both colors. There is a rigid system of police—the head of 
the family, the master, is responsible fer the morals and conduct of his 
people. The negro is in his nature thriftless and indolent, free from all 
care for his family or his own subsistence, his only business is his plea- 
sure.* Mr. Gurney, in his book, overlooked one very important fact, 
that the negro when left to himself, without restraint, will not work, at 
least in a regular and continued manner, like the white man who has 
himself and family to support. You might as well turn children out 
of school, or leave them to attend to their lessons, without the school- 
master to control and restrain them. The young, and the superannuated, 
and the sick, are to be provided for; and, it is admitted, that this duty 
is faithfully performed. But there is the idea, the name of slavery ! 
That is true. But thousands have become free and are now living in 
freedom, both in the slave States and in the North, and others were be- 
coming free as they were fitted to enjoy freedom. I have myself’ as- 
sisted in obtaining the freedom of several. At the period of the Rev- 
olution African slavery existed in every State; their freedom was given 
them gradually without. violence or injury to others, while a state of 
things was preparing, as it were by Providence, in the South, for their 
gradual emancipation. But for the ignorant and pernicious interference 
of the Abolition faction, several of the Southern States would before this 
have followed the example of the North, where slavery was not extin- 
guished until within a few years past. I am no advocate of slavery; but 





*A young Scotchman, a friend of mine, had been sent by the owners of a sugar plantation in 
Jamaica to take charge of it, at the time of the emancipation, He had cut a large quantity of 
cane to be ground the next day, but in the morning of that day the negroes came up riding on 
the plantation horses in great glee. He asked tham if they were not going to work? ‘ No, sah, 
we take we pleasure to-day.” The cane was spoiled, and there was an end of the sugar plantation. 
While I was in Louisiana, a French lawyer of considerable eloquence, of the name of Dormenon, 
was dismissed frim the tar, it being proved that at the massacre of St. Domingo, he and two other 
white men, Santhonac and Poiverel, had led on the negroes to the murder of the whites. In all 
his speeches his pet word was la phi-lan-thro-pi, which he pronounced with peculiar unction. He 
became a planter and owner of slaves, and was reputed a very hard master. 
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I contend that the transition from hereditary slavery, the aboriginal sla- 
very of the African race, cannot be instantaneously accomplished without 
injury to the free as wellas to the slave. Individuals have often obtained 
their freedom because they were fitted for it; but itis a different matter 
when we come to deal with a whole people, with millions, and we attempt 
to revolutionize their relations or conditions, This is like a distributor 
of printer’s types, who throws them into a confused heap instead of put- 
ing them singly, each in its proper place. The order of society must ne- 
cessarily be disturbed,many individualsruined, and the slave disappointed 
in his ignorant expectations. A Southern negro was overheard the 
other day in saying, ‘‘I was persuaded to run away from a good master; 
I thought I was a slave, but now I know I am a slave.” | 
When Mr. Francis Key, of Washington, gave freedom to his slaves, 
he retained seven superannuated men and women; he was reproved 
by Tappan, the Abolitionist, for not freeing them also. Key re- 
plied, that he could not free them without giving bend and security 
that they would not become a charge on the county, and that by turning 
them off they would be exposed to suffering. To this it was replied, by 
the philanthropist, that there would still be the name of slavery! In 
this case it is evident that freedom would have been aname and nothing 
‘more. Some of them had been maintained without work for many years. 
Weall recollect theincident of Mr. Clay, in one of his speeches in the State 
of Indiana, when he was rudely interrupted by a Quaker philanthropist of 
the name of Mendleson, who presented him a petition, praying him to 
emancipate his slaves. Mr. Clay, in a respectful reply to this imperti- 
nence, said, “‘ I own thirty slaves whom I value at fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, three-fourths of them are unable to support themselves; now, sir, 
if you and your fiiends will raise fifteen thousand dollars to be applied 
to the use of these slaves, I will instantly set them free.’ The Aboli- 
tionist shrunk back rebuked and confounded. John Q. Adams, in his 
letter to Judge Phelps, emphatically declares, ‘‘ that immediate emanci- 
pation is a physical and moral impossibility.’ By this be meant, that 
it could not be done without encountering evils such as are described by 
Chief Justice Marshall, in the extract just given, and which would 
deter any wise and really humane man from making the attempt. But 
‘fools rush in where angels fear toenter.”’ The attempt has been made 
and the future must tell the result. Look at the present condition of 
the once slave colonies of the West Indies and South America. The 
freedmen have been found unavailable where a regular and sustained 
labor has been required, and this has.given rise to a more cruel servi- 
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tude in the Cooley system. The Southern States led the way to eman- 
cipation, while the Northern still held their slaves or sold them to the 
planters of the South. Six of the finest States in the Union were vol- 
untarily devoted by the South to the exclusive occupation of the free whites. 
The records of the colony of Liberia will show the many thousands freed 
by the South, for the purpose of making that great experiment of colo- 
nization, for very few of the free blacks would go there. The slave was 
not merely set free, but put through a course of preparation, and liber- 
ally provided with outfits suitable to his new condition. If the race 
is capable of gratitude to their benefactors, we might look for it there. 


TRUE VIEW OF NEGRO SLAVERY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 


T am no approver of slavery under any circumstance and of any color; 
but we must take sound, practical reasoning for our guide under all 
circumstances. We must take things as they are, and not according to 
visionary theories, A visionary, theoretical aquaintance with real life, 
may be productive of as much mischief as the follies of Don Quixotte, 
when he freed the galley slaves, or executed summary justice on the 
countryman, compelling him to pay the imaginary wages of his hireling! 
A great work requires time, and a wise attention to facts and realities, 
The children of Israel had to go through an apprenticeship of three 
hundred years, in order to learn the arts and knowledge of the Egyp- 
tians, to fit them for a separate and national existence. And even then 
they had to undergo a quarantine of half a century, before they were 
fitted to enter Palestine. Sir William Temple tells us that the Saxons 
were absolute slaves for centuries after the Norman conquest, and that 
it was only by slow degrees that the laboring classes assumed the erect ° 
and manly port of freemen. Russia has only just taken the first step, 
and that partially and with great caution. In this case, as Mr. Jeffer- 
son says, being of the same race, the freedman could at once ‘“ mingle 
his blood with that of his master.” Not so with the black race; a dis- 
tinct but permanent variety of the genus homo, ‘‘between whom and 
the white man distinctions and prejudices exist, to be subdued only by 
the grave.’* The commixture of the races is the great obstacle to any 
settled state throughout the South American republics. It is only in 
Chili, where the population is of a pure and unmixed blood, that any 





* Judge Tucker, of Virginia, in his plan of gradual emancipation, says, that in the case of sudden 
emancipation, “the blacks will become the tigers of the human race, and the caterpillars of the 
earth.— Tucker's Blackstone, Appendix. In my opinion they must become extinct. 
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real progress, or steadiness of political or civil institutions, is to be found 
in the South American States There may be in all countries excep- 
tional cases of favored individuals, but what are the masses? Mere 
reading and writing, may be learned by persons who may remain igno- 
rant and illiterate in the lowest degree. We:talk of education, as if it 
were as easily obtained as a new pair of shoes or a new coat, whereas it 
requires years toobtain evena smattering. ‘The lash,” “the lash,” must 
be used as on the plantations—this every schoolboy knows to his sorrow. 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


To return to the causes which led to the present cruel and bloody 
war. Sectional differences had existed long before. Mason and Dixon’s 
line had already settled a difference prior to the revolution; and there 
were other causes of alienation, but it was not until the dispute arose 
respecting the admission of Missouri, that political lines were drawn of 
a sectional and political character, yet still imperfectly. This was after 
the close of the war of 1812, and on the application of Missouri to be ad- 
mitted a member of the confederacy, the Federal party had nearly died 
out. It had been called by that name, not on account of its principles, 
but because it was the first administration under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, while the Democratic party was always the true and strict main- 
tainer of that compact between the States. The Federal party, with 
Hamilton, King, Jay and the elder Adams, had strong leanings towards 
England and the Monarchical form of government; to a standing army ; 
favored high handed executive measures, and, in general, an assimila- 
tion to despotic governments. Men of federal, or rather American pro- 
clivities, fell in with the Democratic party, a name hated by the so-called 
Federalists, who could never be induced to unite with any party under 
the popular name, while the leading statesmen, North and South, could 
not be induced to abandon it, as they regarded it as best designating 
the power on which our political constitutions are founded.* I believe 
it was the suggestion of Rufus King to take up and popularize the 
despised faction of abolition, which originated in England, and by its © 
use and plausible teachings to animate the name of Republican, creating 
a new party under that equivocal word. This was the only course to 
gain political power by the high toned Federalists. It was ostensibly 
founded on the destruction of slavery, but the struggle, in reality, (says 





* Some of the Southern politicians disliked the term democrat, and preferred for a time that of 
republican, which Mr. Jefferson declared “meant anything or nothing.” Rome was a republic 
under the Cwsars, and England under Cromwell, 
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Col. Benton in his Thirty Years,) “was for the balance of power, as was 
frankly declared by Rufus King, who disdained dissimulation.” The 
advocates of a standing army, and of alien and sedition laws, disappeared. 
The Federalists had opposed the acquisition of Louisiana by peaceful 
means; they wanted an army of sixty thousand men while they were in 
power,* and that army to take Louisiana by force; then to remain — 
on foot for the safety of the country, against foreign and domestic foes, 
while they were themselves the greatest foes to its political liberty. 
The election ot Jefferson disconcerted these plans for atime. After the 
war of 1812, the Federal party, under the mild administration of Mr. 
Monroe, almost renounced the name. ‘The party resolved to raise new 
issues, which might divide the Democratic party. It became the policy 
of the new party, to turn the purchase of the vast region, acquired by 
democratic wisdom, to its advantage. A law had been passed author- 
izing Missouri to frame her Constitution, preparatory to her admission 
into the confederacy, as other States had been admitted, without a 
thought of epposition or condition, and recently the State of Louisiana, 
a part of the same purchase. The objection on the score of slavery was 
never before thought of in the admission of the Southwestern States ; 
it had existed under their laws whe2n it was the rule over the whole 
confederacy ; being a local institution, no other States had ventured to 
interfere with its existence in any way. 

No sooner had Missouri presented her Constitution, than instigated 
by a lawless assumption of power, a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives offered as a condition that a clause should be introduced 
abolishing slavery at once. Here was a firebrand for the South and 
South-West. It caused astonishment and indignation. Slaves had 
been held as property under the existing laws, and had been protested 
as property under the treaty of cession. The South was to be excluded , 
from sharing in the public domain, purchased by the common funds, and 

thus give a monopoly to the Northern States, who had sold or freed 
their slaves by a system of gradual emancipation. They had been 're- 
peatedly recognized as property by acts of Congress, and on the faith of 
this the Southern slaveholders had migrated to Missouri with their white 
and slave families, bettering the condition of both, while others had 
bought lands with the intention of removing there. A more gross and 
grasping piece of injustice cannot well be imagined. 





*The object of that army was alleged to be defence from French invasion and the seizure of 
Louisiana, which would necessarily be on so large a scale as to effect a revolution of our free in- 
stitutions. : 


t 
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The first proposition was deemed premature and withdrawn, and that of 
Mr. Taylor, of New York, substituted, and which looked to the future, 
leaving the slaves already introduced in their present condition.* Upon 
this substitute the battle was fought in the House with the united South, 
aided by a small number of the Democratic party of the North, who stood 
up for constitutional rights and against the artful leaders of old federalism. 
Fortunately the Senate was an efficient check at that day, and stood 
like a rock in support of the federal compact. Here was the first 
attempt to assume power over the domestic institutions of a State; an 
attempt to undermine the foundations of the confederacy. Thesectional 
Jines seemed about to be fixed forever, and but for the compromise this 
would probably have been the case. The wisdom and firmness of the ~ 
Senate and the Executive was the impassible barrier. Nothing but 
compromise could have saved the Union at that time. Had Missouri 
been rejected, she would have gone on to organize at any rate, and 
would have been sustained by the South and South-West, and the re- 
sult must have been a separation from the Northern States, without a 
possibility of preventing it, except by admission on the same and equal 
terms with other States. ‘The eighth section of the Act was introduced © 
as a basis or foundation of a compromise, or rather as an inducement to 
an amicable adjustment, not as a compact in itself, which it was not in 
any sense. It was but a proposal for the settlement of the dangerous 
question, by dividing the vast territory West of the Mississippi by the 
line of 86° 80’, which gave nine-tenths of the whole to the Northern 
section. The 8th section was passed as a distinct act of legislation, and 
this only by a majority of three in the House, and fifteen in the Senate, 

But it was announced as a compromise, and received as such, almost 
universally in the South, and by the majority of the Democratic party 
in the North. * Patriotic men, everywhere, regarded it as a happy solu- 
tion of an alarming difficulty. It had become a cabinet measure of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration, who plainly foresaw the danger to the con- 
federacy if that compromise should fail. The merit of it was given 
to Mr. Clay; but this was a mistake; he declined the honor, although 
every effort had been made by him to effect a compromise. Many years 
afterwards he declared that he did not recollect that he had even voted 
for the 8th section. Missouri was not admitted, cpso facto, in virtue of 
thatsection. Her admission was still objected to, on the ground of a clause 
in her Constitution excluding free negroes from her territory. Here was 





* The true history of this transaction can only be seen in the files of the National Intelligencer. 
The first proposition made by Mr. Varnum has been lost sight of. 
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the compromise of Mr. Clay, providing that Missouri, at the first meeting 
of her Legislature, should pass an Act repealing this clause, and then 
the President, by a proclamation, should formally announce the admis- 
sion of the State as a member of the Union! The glaring absurdity of 
such a provision proves that all parties had become tired of the discus- 
sion, and were glad to end it on any terms. On the part of the South 
it was gladly received as a compromise, and faithfully kept; but the 
contrary was the case in the North, especially in Massachusetts. This 
was unequivocally manifested on the application of Arkansas for admis- 
sion as a part of Louisiana south of 86° 30’, Mr. Adams, on that 
oceasion, ignored the compromise, but voted for the admission of Ar- 
kansas solely on the ground of the treaty of cession with France, which 
provided for the incorporation of Louisiana into the Union on the terms 
of the Federal Constitution Mr. Cushing, a member from Massachu- 
setts, flatly denied the compromise. These are his words: ‘It is de- 
manded of us, (said Mr. Cushing ) do you seek to impose restrictions on 
Arkansas in violation of the compromise under which Missouri entered 
the Union? I might content myself with replying, that the State of 
Massachusetts was not a party to that compromise. She never directly 
nor indirectly assented to it. Most of her representatives in Congress 
voted against it. Those of her representatives who regarded that com- 
promise as an act of conciliation, important to the general interests of 
the Union, and voted for it, were disavowed and denounced at home, 
and even stigmatized here as compliant with the exactions of the South.” 

Now what were these exactions of the South? They were the reverse 
of exactions. They were the surrender to the North of nearly the 
whole of the vast region West of the Mississippi, retaining but a mini- 
mum portion, which she was permitted to share in common with the 
North, while she was excluded from all the rest! This is’a fair sample of 
these groundless charges made against the South, and so often repeated 
by northern politicians, that northern people have actually been induced 
to believe that they are a wronged and injured people, in consequence 
of the grasping rapacity of the South. Nothing has ever amazed me 
so much as this. 

Another member was even still more explicit and argumentative. 
Mr. Hurd declared in that debate, that ‘the so-called compromise was 
a myth, a nonentity! Iam aware it will be, as it has been, contended, 
that by the Missouri compromise, (as it has been preposterously called,) 
Congress has parted with the right to prohibit the introduction of sla- 
very within any part of the Louisiana purchase South of 36 degrees of 
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latitude. There are in my mind two substantial, insuperable objections 
to the soundness of that proposition. In the first place, there was no 
compromise, or compact, whereby Congress surrendered any power, or 
yielded any jurisdiction; and, in the second place, if it had done so, it 
was a mere legislative act, that could not bind their successors ; 1t would 
be subject to repeal by any subsequent Congress. But if it was a com- 
pact, or compromise, who were the parties? If between the Federal 
Government and Missouri, Arkansas was no party toit. What right 
had Missouri to make a compromise that would bind the United States 
and Arkansas ?”’ 

And this is Massachusetts, that afterwards made such an outery 
about the repeal of the compromise! While it was necessary for a 
purpose she declared it a sacred compact, and denounced the vengeance 
of Heaven against its sacriligious violators. J am very far from impli- 
cating all her public men in this inconsistency, but I think there were 
few exceptions among the New England pulpit politicians. We remem- 
ber the memorial of the three thousand clergymen against the repeal of 
the ‘so-called’ compromise, of whose history, policy and expediency 
they appear to have been altogether ignorant, as they generally are on 
political or legal subjects.* Their intention may have been good; and 
so it was said of Robespieryg and Marat, and so it has been said even of the 
tigers and hyenas of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine. But by this speaking 
and acting in a body, with the influence which their position in the 
pulpit is calculated to give them, over the “ignorant and dissembling,” 





* A curious instance of this ignorant and presumptuous intermedling, is given in the life of 
Choat, by Parker: 

In the celebrated trial of one Tyrell, on a charge of murder, in Boston, the pulpits (rather the 
clergymen of that city,) assailed, in the most extravagant manner, the judges, jurors and lawyers 
Sor the acquittal of the accused. Their proper sphere was the inculcation of morals and. religion. 
Their interference with particular cases was mere impertinence and arrogance, and only served to 
betray their ignorance. The defence rested, first, on the deficiency of evidence, which was only 
presumptive, and, secondly, on the fact of the defendant beiug a somnambulist, and the total want 
of motive in the accused. The clergy held the doctrine of preswmptive evidence in contempt, being . 
themselves enlightened by revelation, whichis denied to common mortals. A very intelligent jury, 
under the direction of the judge, acquitted the prisoner on the ground of iusufficient evidence, 
without taking into consideration the question of somnambulism, which the clergy treated as a 
wicked and absurd impossibility. A second trial took place on the charge of burning the house, 
which occurred at the same time with the murder. The defence now rested entirely on somnam- 
bulism, before a new jury, equally intelligent with the first. It was now proven that the defen- 
dant had been a somnambulist from his youth, and in that state committed acts of which he was 
unconscious, and in the opinion of the court, the jurors, and a number of eminent physicians, was 
no more capable of crime than an zsane person. The clergy, of course, were furious in theip 
pulpits against this disregard of “higher law.” A clergyman was once holding forth against in- 
temperance, and in favor of the Maine liquor law, and then put to me this question: Is not intem- 
perance wrong? Yes,I replied, and so is quackery, whether it be in religion, law, or medicine, 
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where they are allowed to say what they please uncontradicted, they 
obtain an unfair advantage over the rest of society, in the expression of 
their opinions. Far be it from me to include the whole of the eminent 
men of New England in this category. She has produced many of the 
noblest minds; but I must say that her interested, scheming, unprin- 
cipled politicians, are amongst the basest of mankind.* I will quote a 
few words from Rufus Choat, perhaps the greatest man New England 
ever produced, not even excepting Webster. ‘ Massachusetts’ politics 
are narrow. Ina moral point of view, she has no right to touch the 
subject of slavery. These zealots forget that there may be conflicting 
duties, and that it is a duty to support the compromise of slavery, to 
secure universal peace and prosperity - Massachusetts continuully breaks 
the feedus.” 

‘< Phe attitude of the clergy of New England on the slavery question 
I disapprove. They seem to be carried away with a view of duty as 
seen from a single relation only. A comparison of duties, or a yielding 
of an impracticable good, for the far greater good of a nationality, preg- 
nant with happiness to generations—they seem unable to comprehend. 
The slave who who was not reduced to servitude by us, can advance no 
claim of right to our aid—it is no business of ours. hen as a mere 
question of rival philanthropies, to him or to the nation; a treatise might 
be written, which should be built on all the great ethical writers of 
ancient and modern times, and which should be at once complete, severe 
and rigorously logical, which would settle the question.” 

To suppose that it is any more obligatory on us, to settle the subject of 
slavery in the Southern States, than in Brazil, Cuba, or any other part of 
the world, is as absurd as the chivalry of the Manchegan Knight, or the 
folly of the Crusaders! It is the insanity of fanatics or the artifice of 
designing knaves. It is full time for the people to awaken to the per- 
nicious influence obtained over the shallow, and unthinking, by the 
political clergy, who have lent their full share to the withering blight 
which war, bloodshed and desolation, have cast over this recently happy | 
and prosperous land. 

In the history of the so called Missouri compromise, I speak from 
my own personal knowledge, and in which I was an humble actor. 
At that period I had the honor to represent the City of Baltimore in 
the State Legislature. During that time, a large public meeting was 





* Greeley, of the Tribune, not long since declared, that “although there were many high-minded 
men in New England, yet, among her professed politicians, there were some of the meanest men 
that ever stood on two legs.” 
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held at the court-house in that city, and chiefly at the instance of the 

Society of Friends, for the purpose of instructing the members of the 

Legislature to pass resolutions against the admission of Missouri with- 
out the restriction, then the subject of such alarming sectional difficulty. 

I spoke against the resolutions, and pointed out the effect of such a 

measure and its consequences, which persons of one idea could not 
foresee. I foretold the dreadful sectional strife which must follow, to 
the ruin of the black as well as the white race. Addressing myself to 
them with great earnestness, I said: ‘your motives are humanity—if 
Missouri should be rejected, your humanity may have cause to shudder 
for the part you have had in it,’’—and, using the words of a British 
statesman on a certain occasion, exclaimed, ‘‘ curse on your humanity, 
it has undone your country.” I was re-elected, but lost my Quaker 
vote, which, at the previous election had given me a large majority. I 
repaired to Washington, and was present during the momentous debate, 
fraught with the future fate of this rising republic. Here I lent my 
assistrnce to my friend the territorial delegate, Mr. Scott, and corres- 
ponded with Mr. Benton, who had been elected to the Senate, under 
the Constitution then in suspense. I sat beside my friend Henry. 
Baldwin, on the floor of Congress, while he delivered one of the most 

powerful speeches I ever heard in that body, denouncing the restric- 

tion. If just reasoning or eloquence could have restrained the infatu- 
ated zealots in their intermedling, this appeal would have done it—but 
it was in vain. Henry Baldwin was a Democrat, and represented a 
democratic district—as decidedly democratic then, as it is abolition now, 

or, as it is called, Republican. After this conditional admission of 
Missouri, on her agreeing to strike out the clause relating to the migra- 
tion of free colored people, I went to that State, intending to fix my 
residence there, and I received the following letter from Mr. Benton.* I 
give these things merely to show the interest I then took in the ques- 
tion, and to show the opportunities afforded me of being intimately 
acquainted with its details. Iam, perhaps, among the few persons now 





i Wasuineton City, March 1s/, 1821. 

*H. M. BRACKENRIDGE, EsQ, SiR :—You will see in the papers the resolution which was passed 
for the admission of Missouri. It was not what we wished, but the best that could be got, and it 
would be a great triumph to our enemies, and a mogtification to our friends here, whose exertions 
have been incessant and prodigious, to see it badly received in Missouri. I wish, therefore, if-con- 
sistent with your views of correct policy, that you would write some pieces and have them pub- 
lished, in support of the resolution, so as to give the tone to sentiment at home, and gratify expec 
tation abroad, for expectation is on tiptoe every where to see how the Missouri people will take it, 
and what is written will invariably be re-published by other papers. I wish it to be creditable to 
the literary character of the State, as well as agreeable to our friends. 
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living, who can from personal knowledge, as well as from notes made on 
the spot, and at the time, give the true history of the Missouri Com. 
promise. Which side is in the right or in the wrong, must be left to 
some future impartial historian to determine. 


FIRST SECTIONAL PARTIES UNDER TH# PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Until the advent of the present administration, politics did not divide 
the confederacy into two great sectional or geographical parties, and by 
interests exclusively local. We hear it constantly repeated that the 
Southern section has been always aggressive, and continually encroach- 
ing on the Northern.* [I deny the fact, and unhesitatingly assert the 
contrary. As to political parties, there has, until now, been no North, 
no South, no Kast, no West. The earliest division was that of Demo- 
erat and Federal, commensurate with the whole Union. ‘Abolition was 
regarded as a mischievous faction, and disavowed by both, although 
since absorbed by the new party, the sectional North. Abolition, com- 
bined with its religious element, gave it vitality ; and as it always has 
been in the combinations of men, the most violent element or portion 
gave law to the rest, or became its ruling spirit. The ultra abolitionist, 
or radical, now rules, and will continue to do so until the democracy 
regains its rightful ascendency. Until now neither the South nor the 
North ever ruled. Political parties were distributed through the States. 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, were Democratic, by the side of 
Virginia, South Carolina and Tennessee. Here was certainly no south- 
ern party , and yet here lay the strength of the democracy. It was that 
party which ruled—at least its principles did so— without regard to 
- locality. The South always ruled! There is nothing more false, as 
our history will show. No; the Democratic party has always opposed 
sectionalism, strictly following the admirable counsel of Washington in 
this respect, even during the twelve years that political power was in 
the hands of Alexander Hamilton and the Federalists. 





I think, also, that you will find a subject for some paragraphs in the project for occupying 
Colombia. The Ministers of Russia and England are against it. The latter causes pieces to be in- 
serted in the National Intelligencer, some signed Maguina, and one signed Virginian. I wish you 
had leisure to answer them. You first began that business and are most able to conclude it. 

Yours, respectfully, 
THOMAS H. BENTON. 


I complied with the request of Mr. Benton, and with good success. I had gone to Missouri in 
the fall, and remained until the spring, when I accompanied Gen. Jackson to Florida, The letter 
shows the part which I took in the affairs of Missouri. 


*The weaker encroaching on the stronger! 
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But encroachments by the South are constantly spoken of! The 
South is not content with slavery in its present limits, but wishes to 
extend it over the Union! In what direction? Over Pennsylvania, 
New York or Massachusetts? O! no—that would be absurd—but 
West of the Mississippi, in the new acquired territory of the Louisiana 
purchase and the conquest from Mexico! And was not this settled by 
the line of 36° 30’, giving to abolition a monopoly of the whole of the 
vast region to the North and West, with an inconsiderable exception 7? 
But Kansas! Kansas! they exclaim. I admit that some Southern 
slave holders did, contrary to the compromise, (repudiated by Massa- 
chusetts,) attempt to introduce into Kansas some of their slave families, 
along with their white families, in which, I think, they were wrong; 
but I deny that even this attempt was the act of the sectional South. 
It was a case by itself, the actors, individuals, easily within the control 
of the Federal Government, and limited by a law of climate, combined 
with the ordinary suggestions of individual prudence and self interest. 
Kansas was not adapted to slave labor, and would necessarily be oceu- 
pied by white settlers, who, in a very short period, when forming their 
State Constitution, would abolish slavery. It was a risk which no pru- 
dent man would run, in taking his slaves to that territory. But it 
served the purpose of keeping up agitation in Congress, through the 
press, and in the New England pulpits, which sent Sharp’s rifles there 
to prevent, by force, in anticipation, that which could have been 
accomplished by peaceable means; and this war like spirit of defiance 
aroused, in some measure, a corresponding hostile spirit in the southern 
chivalry, in a.matter, which, if left alone, they would have felt perfect 
indifference. ‘The Kansas war was made by the belligerent clergyof New 
England. Mr. Douglas, (whose intentions all must admit to have 
been pure ) in order to exclude this topic from Congress, introduced 
his compromise measure, which was merely a provision to leave the 
question of slavery or no slavery to be determined by the State when 
organized, an event which would take place in a year or two at farthest. 
As the great majority of settlers were opposed to slavery, and those 
migrating thither were of the same way of thinking, the only effect 
would be to set free the slaves of those masters who would be so impru- 
dent as to take them there.** No Southern slaveholder, after this, 





* I addressed a letter at the time to a friend, Mr. Bates, requesting to know whether there was 
any probability of Kansas becoming a slave State. In answer, he assured me there was none. 
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thought of doing so, and the southern mind was satisfied with the 
principle, when they regarded the question of little or no practical im- 
portance. Not so with the Sharp’s rifle preachers ; they still continued 
to raise the war-whoop from their pulpits. For my part I did not agree 
with Mr. Douglas; I was in favor of leaving ‘well enough alone.” 
The result proved the truth of this remark. Kansas became a free 
State without even an attempt to make it otherwise. The Sharp’s rifle 
preachers lost, for a time, their occupation, but only for a time, for their 
mischievous zeal was immortal. 

I will be called a sympathizer with the South, a copperhead, and 
other vulgar names, which betray the want of reason and argument in 
those who use them. Washington, Kosciusko, Kossuth, were rebels, 
and so was Tell, Hoffer, and all who sought to redeem their country 
from tyranny and oppression. I dosympathize with the South, whom I 
regard asmy countrymen and fellow citizens, not as barbarians, savages, 
monsters and devils, as the abolitionists regard them, to be extermi- 
nated root and branch! I condemn their secession as not the proper 
remedy for their wrongs. No one ¢an, for an instant, believe that they 
did not honestly think they were wronged. He must be a superficial 
and shallow observer, who can believe that a whole people, who have 
proved themselves so “ terribly in earnest,’ are the miserable dupes of 
a few designing demagogues. This has always been the language of 
despots and their minions, who regard the people as nothing, the leaders 
every thing. It is more frequently the people who lead. I condemn 
and lament the course pursued by them; at the same time I consider 
them as having been forced into it by the abolition faction. I knew 
they could not ultimately succeed, and no one would more deeply de- 
plore their success. I esteemed and admired the southern character and 
its noble elements. I owe them, personally, a deep feeling of gratitude 
for their generosity and liberality, of which f cannot divest myself as 
long as that feeling holds its seat in my breast. They have always 
stood the firmest on the side of political liberty and tree institutions, and 
the foremost enemies of despotism, civil, religious, or military. With- 
out divesting ourselves in the North of every generous feeling, we 
cannot forget that they mingled their blood freely with ours in support 
of the common cause of independence, and that they were ever the 
foremost among us in bearing aloft to victory the star-spangled banner 
of our country. They were not regarded as foreigners, and a degraded 
race, until so proclaimed by the New England clergy and British abo- 


litionists! They have faults which I do not approve, and have suffered 
: 5 
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wrongs which I condemn. Surely I can sympathize with them and do 
them justice, without approving their cause. Were Chatham, Burke 
and Fox not true Englishmen because they sympathized with their 
countrymen in America, who fought for the rights and liberties they 
inherited from the same ancestors, and even while we were attempting 
to dismember the British empire? Chatham was the last man to yield 
to that dismemberment, but he thought the pride of empire ought to 
yield in importance to the political rights and liberties of Englishmen. 
1s it impossible for us to reverse the position and place ourselves in the 
situation of the South ? 


WRONGS OF THE SOUTH. 


That the South has been wronged and outraged beyond endurance, I 
can appeal for proof to a host of our most eminent and distinguished 
patriots, North and South, Hast and West. I may name Clay, Jack- 
son, Everett, and fifty others, whose devotion to the Union no one can 
doubt. They have set forth ample cause for secession, while they con- 
demned such a course. The remedy they recommended was conciliation 
and justice, at the same time refraining from such treasonable legislation 
as that of Massachusetts and other States. For my part, if I may be 
allowed to speak of my own humble efforts, I have never ceased to dep- 
recate the slandering and abuse of the people of the South, from the 
pretended zeal of fanatics, on behalf of Africans, who never formed a 
portion of our political body; barbarians, who were bought by us for 
money; who have never shown themselves capable of conquering 
and gaining their freedom by their own efforts, or of using it when cast 
upon them by others. For thirty years I have never ceased to warn my 
countrymen against the never ceasing abuse of the South, which must 
necessarily lead to alienation of feeling and mutual hatred, civil war, - 
bloody, destructive civil war, and endangering the existence of the 
noblest political fabric ever erected by man! This abolition faction, 
which now leads the Republicans by the nose, talk of nothing but con- 
quest as the panacea for the ruin they are themselves producing. 
Conquest or annihilation is their constant cry; blood, havoc and 
slaughter is the only remedy for the miseries they have caused. Hvery 
principle, every recollection, every name once venerated, is degraded in 
their estimation. ven the name cf Washington is no longer respected, 
as it belongs to the class who constitute “the sum of all villainies.” » 
Their perverted minds seem to reverse every thing hitherto held as 
excellent or estimable. Their sacrilegious ribaldry breaths the same 
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Spirit with the Jacobinism of France. All that is wanting in their new 
worship is the elevation of a Hottentot THrroten as the Goddess of 
Liberty !* They talk of a “higher law,” of their own manufacture, 
and ask, are there not as wise men now as there was when the Consti- 
tution was framed? It may be, but let us first see and try their works 
before we decide! For the same reason that there may have been 
greater men in politics than Washington and Franklin, there may have 
been greater men in religion than St. Peter and St. Paul, but where are 
their works. They sometimes pretend to be friends to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, but it is at the very moment when they are traitor- 
ously engaged in their destruction, like the assassin who smiles while 
he stabs his victim. 


REIGN OF TERROR. 


Are we at this day in the enjoyment of freedom such as blessed this 
once happy country? No; the reign of terror overshadows this fair 
land. The present election, in the presence of an army of half a mil- 
lion, is a fraud; an army, which, after the conquest or annihilation 
must remain as a standing army, even if reduced to a fourth of its 
present number, in order to maintain the revolution which it has effected. 
A free country, forsooth, guarded by bastiles North and South! A 
free country, without freedom of speech, freedom of the press, or free- 
dom of locomotion! The very language of freedom is perverted, or the 
language of despotism familiarized in its stead. We hear the words 
loyal and rebel! The first means fidelity to a prince or a monarch, and 
not fidelity to the Constitution. Loyal is not an American word, it is ap- 
propriate to munarchy ; the only rebel is he that is false to the Constitu- 
tion—the term is misapplied and perverted. If we should have the 
boldness to speak our minds freely, and say what we think, we must — 
use the language of the Republicans of former days; but even this is 
not safe, for they not only claim the liberty to change, but require that 
others shall change with them. But a few years ago it was the lan- 
guage of every freeman—it is now treason. It was the language of the 
very persons who now rule, but which is now denounced by the Abo- 
lition party as treasonable, disloyal and rebellious. Permit me to give 
asample. It is from a leader of the Republican party, in a book en- 
titled “ Jay’s View,” published in 1839, when no Abolitionist had yet 





*In the last Fourth of July celebration, at Cleveland, a wagon drawn by four horses, two rows of 
young white ladies sat round it, while in the center sat a colored lady, perched on a seat above 
them! 


{ 
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shown himself in Congress; and I could produce passages of the same 
import, if not stronger, from speeches of many others. The heading of 
the chapter is: “ Zhe probable influence of the slavery agitation on the 
permanency of the Union.” | 

“« Before we can predict what this influence will be, we must inquire 
what will probably be the direction and aim of the agitation? Hvery 
State possesses all the powers of independent sovereignty, except such as 
delegated to the Federal Government. All the powers not specified im 
the Constitution as delegated are by that instrument reserved. Among 
the powers specified that of abrogating the slave codes of the several 
States is not included; on the contrary the guarantee of the continu- 
ance of the slave trade for twenty years, the provision for the arrest of 
fugitive slaves, and the establishment of the ratio of the federal repre- 
sentation, all refer to and acknowledge the existence of slavery under 
State authority. If, therefore, the abolitionists, unmindful of their 
solemn and repeated disclaimers of all power in Congress to legislate for 
the abolition of slavery in the States, should, with wnexampled perfidy, 
attempt to bring about such legislation; and if Congress, regardless of 
their oaths, should ever be guilty of the consummate folly and wicked- 
ness of passing a law emancipating the slaves held under State authority, 
the Union would most unquestionably be rent in twain. The South 
would indeed be CRAVEN could it submit to such profligate usurpation ; 
it would be compelled to WITHDRAW, not for the preservation of sla- 
very alone, but for the protection of all its rights; and indeed the liber- 
ties of every State would be jeoparded under a government, which, spurn- 
ing all constitutional restraints, should assume the omnipotence of the 
British Parliament. But it is scarcely worth while to anticipate the 
consequences of an act which can never be perpetrated, so long as the 
people of the North retain an ordinaryshare of honesty and intelligence.” 

Now this is the language of Wm. Jay, the great leader of the Repub- 
lican party of New York! Compare it with the language of the same 
party at this day, and let it also be compared with the few of the Demo- 
cratic party, like Valandingham, who have had the boldness to speak 
in the spirit and language of the Federal Constitution, for which they 
have been condemned, by military usurpation, to be imprisoned in 
bastiles, or banished to a desert sand bank in the Gulf of Mexico! 

There is a remarkable admission in the paragraph above quoted, that 
the right to interfere in the matter of slavery, involved the right to 
interfere in every other matter of legislation exclusively reserved to the 
States, and would necessarily effect an entire change in the relation of 
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the State and Federal Governments. It would be, in fact, to absorb al} 
legislative power, no matter what might be the subject, in the latter. 
The Federal Government must necessarily have the power of domestic 
legislation, to carry into effect the laws against slavery, which might 
otherwise be interfered with by the legislation of the States; and thus 
everything brought within the direct control of the general govern- — 
ment. This is a favorite idea of the abolition clergy, who would not 
stop with slavery, but aspire to universal control, especially in matters 
of religion; for I have heard more than one of them foolish enough to 
talk of the want of an established religion, of some kind, (meaning their 
own,) as the great defect of the Constitution! The clergy, who are but 
children in what relates to government and the business of men, except 
that derived from the divine legislation of Moses over the Israelites, 
(which was a simple hierarchical despotism,) are constantly sighing for 
the higher law, which is nothing more than jus vaga scu incerta. This 
might be borne for a time, when under the visible direction of the 
Ruler of the Universe, but when that was discontinued it became in- 
tolerable. We need not be surprised, that in order to escape from it 
and the worst of slavery, the children of Israel eried out to the Prophet, 
in mercy, to give them a King! 

But it will be said that Mr. Jay only spoke of the hypothetical pas- 
sage of an Act of Congress! This is a contemptible quibble. His 
language is unqualified; it would otherwise be nonsense. It recognizes 
the right to withdraw on a sufficient manifestation of the design to in- 
fringe State rights; and denounces as craven, or cowardly and disgrace- 
ful, the declining to do so! What Democrat would now dare to use 
such language, even under the shelter of an equivocation? I would 
not, at the present moment, dare to do so, even if I entertained the 
same sentiment as Mr. Jay, which I solemnly declare Ido not. At one 
time the same party alleges, that war obliterates all rights and annuls 
all federal compacts, and puts to silence all stipulations in the Consti- 
tution! Directly in the teeth of this assumption, it is asserted that the 
seceding States are still in the Union, and subject to every obligation 
placed upon them by the federal compact! If so, it must be reciprocal 
on the part of the Federal Government. If a party, it cannot be re- 
leased from its obligations, and still hold the State to theirs. It is 
expressly declared by the present administration, that the seceding 
States are not out of the Union, but subject to all its duties, and, as a 
necessary consequence, it is entitled to all its guarantees. This is, 
beyond all doubt., where the casus federis is directly applicable to the 
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case of war, no matter by whom the war was begun. The civil wars of 
England, and the miseries to the people, caused by wicked and cruel con- 
fiscations of property, gave rise to the clauses in our Constitution forbid- 
ding the passage of bills of attainder, which means the forfeiture or confis- 
cation of real estate, without trial or without crime ; and even in case of 
crime, forbidding the forfeiture beyond the life of the offender. These 
eases could only apply to treason, and could only be applicable to a state 
ef war. They constitute the very casus provided for by the Constitution. 
And in aggravation of this injustice and violation of the compact, we 
find that this administration, after stirring up an insurrection of the | 
slaves against their masters, endangering their lives and the lives of 
their families, has confiscated their property, merely because they were 
obliged to seek their safety by flight, and abandon their homes for a 
time, to save their lives. That very act of temporary abandonment, 
has, in the most cruel manner, been visited on them as a crime, and 
they have been robbed of their possessions! What kind of justice is 
this? Knock aman down, then kick him for falling! William, the 
Conqueror, was not so cruel and barbarous, when he expelled the in- 
habitants of four or five counties of England, and laid waste the whole 
country, that it might grow up a wilderness for the occupation of wild 
beasts, that he might have the pleasure of hunting them! We have ret- 
rograded ten centuries in everything which the love of rational free- 
dom tends to elevate. We have made ourselves fit associates of the 
autocracy of Russia, of the despotism of Austria, and the military liberty 
of France. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON NEGRO INSURRECTION. 


Sometimes a single incident of history may give a more just idea of 
the state of a country, than the most elaborate description. For this 
purpose, I will give an account of a negro insurrection which took place 
in Virginia, which has a strong bearing on the topics I have discussed. 
Its authenticity will not be questioned; it is taken from an abolition 
work entitled “‘ New England and her Institutions.””* 


‘It may interest some of our readers to look a little more particularly at American slavery, 
We will not attempt to go into statistical details, nor to present any elaborate discussion of the 
nature and tendencies of that system. We will, however, give our readers 4 picture—lift the cur- 
tain, as it were, that the spectator may see what slavery is. 2. 

“On the 21st of August, 1831, a very alarming insurrection took place among thc slaves of South- 
ampton County, Virginia. A slave of the namé of Nat Turner was the leader in the insurrectiom 
Impelled by the belief that he was divinely called to be the deliverer of his oppressed countrymen, 
he succeeded in fixing the impression upon the minds of two or three others, his fellow slaves. 
Turner could read and write, and these acquirements gave him influence over his associates. He, 





* New England and her Institutions.” Boston: 1835; page 126. 
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however, was possessed of but little information, and is represented as having been cowardly and 
cruel. 

“About midnight of the 21st of August, Turner, with his confidants, burst into his master’s, and 
murdered every one of the white inmates. They were armed with knives and axes, and in order 
to strike terror into the whites, most shockingly mangled the bodies of their victims. Neither 
Female loveliness nor helpless infancy were spared. They then, by threats of death, compelled all the 
slaves to join them who would not do it voluntarily, and exciting themselves to fury by ardent spirits, 
they proceeded to the next plantation. The family were reposing in the sound and quiet slum- 
bers which precede the break of day as the shouts of the insurgents fell upon their ears. It was 
but the work of a moment, and they were all weltering in their gore. Not a white individual was 
spared to carry the tidings. The blow which dashed the infant left its brains upon the hearth 
The head of the youthful maiden was in one part of the room, and the mangled body in another. 
Here again the numbers of the insurgents were increased by those who voluntarily joined them, 
and by others, who did it by compulsion. Stimulating their passions still more by intoxication, 
and arming themselves with such guns as they could obtain, some on horseback and others on 
foot, they rushed along to the next plantation. The morning now began to dawn, and the shrieks 
of those who fell under the ax and the sword of the negro were heard ata distance. And thus 
the alarm was spread from plantation to plantation, carrying inconceivable terror to every heart. 
_ “The whites supposed it was a plot deeply laid and widely spread, and that the day had come 
for indiscriminate massacre. One gentleman, who heard the appalling tidings, hurried to a neigh- 
boring plantation, and heard the shrieks of the family and the triumphant shouts of the negroes. 
He hastened in terror to his own home; but the negroes were there before him, and his wife and 
daughters had already fallen victims to their fury. Thus the infuriated slaves went from planta- 
tion to plantation, gathering strength at every step, and leaving not a living white behind, They 
passed the day, until late in the afternoon, in this work of carnage, and between sixty and seventy 
persons fell the victims of their rage. The population in that county is not dense, and rapidly as 
the slaves spread, it was impossible, for some time, to collect a sufficient number to make any 
defense. Every family was entirely at the mercy of its own slaves. It is impossible to conceive 
of more distressing circumstances of apprehension. It is said that most of the insurgent slaves be- 
longed to kind and indulgent masters, and consequently no one felt secure. Late in the afternoon a 
small paity of whites, well armed, collected at a plantation for defense. The slaves came on in 
large numbers, and, emboldened by success, they at first drove back the whites. The slaves 
pressed on, thirsting for blood, and shouting with triumphant fury, as the whites slowly retreated, 
apparently destined to be butchered with their wives and children. Just at this awful moment a 
small re-enforcement arrived, which turned the tide of victory and dispersed the slaves. Ex- 
hausted with the horrible labors of the day, the insurgents retired to the woods and marshes to 
pass the night. ; 

“ Karly the next morning they commenced their work again. But the first plantation they at- 
tacked, they were driven from it by the slaves of the plantation, who rallied around their master, 
and most fearlessly hazarded their lives in his defense. By this time the whites were collected in 
snfficient force to prevent their further progress. The fugitives were scattered over the country 
in small parties; but every point was defended, and wherever they appeared they were routed. 
Many were shot, others taken prisoners, and the insurrection quelled. The leader, Nat Turner, 
for a few weeks succeeded in concealing himself, but at length was taken, and suffered the penalty 
of the law.” 


[And is no doubt at this day an abolition saint by the side of John 
Brown. If the foregoing is a picture of slavery, it is also a picture of 
abolition. | 


“The following letter gives an account of the state of feeling produced in the community by the 
insurrection. It presents a vivid and most affecting picture of the state of society at the South, 
and shows that where there is oppression, the providence of God so orders tt that the sorrows shall falb 
upon,the oppressor as well as the oppressed. The letter isa real one, transcribed from the original, 
as it was sent at the time, by his correspondent, It is now for the first time made public.”* 





* It has been ascribed to Dr. Chandler, how truly I do not pretend to say. 
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Before proceeding with the letter, I will take the liberty of making a 
fow remarks. The writer, in the above extract, presents a question of eth- 
ies or morals, the same as alluded to by the great lawyer, Choate. But 
the writer at once commits a gross logical error; instedd of proving by 
fair reasoning that slavery is, ipso facto, a crime or an immorality, he 
assumes that it is so. That is, he begs the question. Slavery may be 
voluntary as well as involuntary ; it may be benevolent as well as op- 
pressive, just as certainly as other social relations—that of parent and 
child, husband and wife, debtor and creditor. That slavery may be a 
kindly relation is proved by the facts set forth in the narrative of the 
Southampton insurrection. The insurrection of the slave was first 
checked by other slaves, who risked their lives in defense of their masters. 
The insurrection was only begun by three or four, and the others were 
compelled to take part by force. The passage quoted serves to show 
with what feelings this horrid insurrection was regarded by the humane 
and pious Puritan clergy of Massachusetts. It shows to what a degree 
of madness and demoniac Jacobinism abolition had already attained, 
even at that time, in New England! What evidence is there in this 
account that the murders committed by the slaves were the consequence, 
immediate or remote, of the oppressive and cruel treatment of the 
slaves? No, it is given as the work of a religious fanatic, cowardly 
and cruel, possessed of that ‘‘ dangerous thing,” a little learning His 
most ready accomplices were those who, like himself, had been treated 
kindly by their masters. But the atrocious idcas were not original 
with them any more than they were original with the murderers in St. 
Domingo, or the abolition saint, John Brown; they originated in the 
preaching of abolition. There is, unhappily, a very numerous class in 
all populous and civilized countries—‘“ des maserables’—in Germany, 
France, and even in England, and not excepting the great cities in our 
own country—who can be made to believe that they suffer a cruel op- 
pression, from which there can be no relief but in murder, plunder. and _ 
riot. Let the wealthy, even here, take warning. 

The condition of the negro, I have asserted, was not changed for the 
worse by being sold asa slave in America, but vastly improved, in its 
worst state, as compared to Africa. Read the travels in that country, 
from Park down to Livingstone, Burton and Speke, and compare the 
best normal state of the African to the worst in America. I do not 
urge this as a reason that his condition should not be improved, or that 
a fair attempt should not be made to do so, or that glavery is in itself a 
good thing in any circumstances; and I assert that the effort has been 
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made, and that great success has attended it, as compared to those of 
his own race who remain in ‘ benighted Afrioa? to use the stereotyped 
phrase of the missionaries to that region. For three or four genera- 
tions they have lived happy and contented, their condition improving, 
until the poison of abolition was diffused among them. As to every 
material circumstance of prosperity, their condition was superior to that 
_ of the peasantry in many countries of Kurope, and as to actual bodily 
_ freedom, they were on the way to ebtain it in the course of time, and 
by degrees, not through murder, assassination, or vielence, but as they 
became fitted to be free, either individually, scattered among the white 
race, or in separate communities, in countries adapted to their peculiar- 
ities. The so-called republic of Hayti is so well aware of this necessity 
of separation, that it permits no white man to enjoy citizenship there. 
The cause of this is probably an instinctive sense of inferiority to the 
white man, which is an admitted fact by the colonists of Liberia, and 
the partly civilized tribes around them. The indelible distinction of 
race—white, black, er red—is an inseparable barrier, placed by the 
hand of nature herself. There may be individual exceptions; but I 
speak of the masses, or generally. With the invariable inconsistency 
which characterizes the abolition logic, they at one moment greatly ex- | 
aggerate the present ignorant and debased state of the.slaves in this 
eountry, which they ascribe to the pernicious effects of long-continued 
slavery. On the other hand, if it suits their purpose to exalt the col- 
ored race, they place them even above the most superior among the 
whites, not caring for the natural conclusion that this superiority must 
_also have been the effect of slavery, as no such race is anywhere to be 
found in Africa; in that region they are little better than wild beasts 
and cannibals to this day. 

That I was not speaking at random in casting an imputation on the 
New England clergy, as having contributed their aid to the diabolical 
murders in Southampton, I will quote a paragraph in the same book, 
which proves that they were at least accessories after the fact, if not 
accomplices before. Let it not be supposed that itis given as a fair 
sample of the benevolent teelings of the clergy or people of New Eng- 
land ; still it is a most foul blot on the claim of both to civilization and 
Christianity. It is at page 129, and is taken from a religious news- 
paper published in Boston. Lord preserve us from such religion ! 

“General Nat is a benefactor of his race. The Southampton massacre is an auspicious era for 


the African, The blood of sIXTY MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, shed by the sword and the ax in the 
hands of the negro is a just return for the drops which have followed the master’s lash !” 


6 
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The lash! the ldsh! One might suppose, from such language, that 
every white man, woman, and child is armed with a whip, and that it 
is their constant employment to lash the unfortunate slaves! It has, 
theretore, become a, religious duty of the pious people of New England, 
specially commissioned from on high, as the reformers of all abuses 
among men throughout the world, to cry out against the lash! Is the 
lash not in use in our army and navy? Is it not used in our houses of 
correction? Is it not used in Russia, Austria, in Spanish West Indies? 
Why is it not assailed everywhere? Was Boston innocent of this 
deadly sin, which could only be expiated by the blood of women and 
children, shed by the ax in the hands of the negro? Was Boston inno- 
cent when she lashed the unfortunate Quaker woman naked through 
her streets, merely because she wasa Quaker? Did the Almighty, on 
that occasion, place the sword or the ax in the hands of demons to pun- 
ish the great iniquity? It is very truly said, by their. great orator, 
Choate, that the clergy of New England take very narrow views of the 
subjects with which they interfere; and, I must ask, with what do they 
not intermeddle, in their hierarchical arrogance ? 

But the letter alluded to— 


“When I left Boston in August, I went out from my own home, scarcely knowing whither I went, 
excepting that I intended to spend the remainder of the warm weather at the Virginia Springs. 
But whither from there I might be led@ knew not. I there met and formedan acquaintance with 
avery kind friend. As the watering season was about to close, he, with great kindness, invited 
me to accompany his family, offering me a seat in his carriage or on his saddle, as might be most 
agreeable to my health and enjoyment.” 

The writer an abolition CletED RAR, the friend a slaveholding devil, 


‘the sum of all wickedness.’’ 


“Thus has my kind heavenly ate provided for me, and has led me by this journey through 
scenes of excitement and suffering which have made me feel, in a manner I never did before, the 
unhappy and deplorable state of society in this unhappy country.” 


Unhappy country! And let me ask who and what caused that unhap- 
piness. ‘The fears of the master and insurrectionary impulses of the’ 
_ slave must be kept alive,” cried the abolitionists. The country was 

ha»py before this cause af unhappiness was set in motion. And who 
was the guilty party? It was the work of abolition by infusing incom- 
patible ideas into the minds of an ignorant but contented people, who 
at no time and in no country had ever known a better condition than 
that which they then possessed—a people who, if let alone, would have 
lived in feelings of reciprocal kindness between them and their masters, 
while, in the order of Providence “that better state of things” (to use 
‘the words of Chief Justice Marsball) was gradually preparing for them. 
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“While the circumstances of my journey have therefore been most favorable to the improve- 
ment of my health, they have also perhaps as well calculated as they possibly could be expected 
to give me a correct idea of the real state of things before and sincé the sad tragedy at Southamp- 
ton. Perhaps one reason why I have thus been led may have been to correct my impressions and 
increase my information on this great subject, in order that I may be useful to our friends in our 
own section of the country, or to our suffering fellow-citizens in this,” : 


What fellow-citizens? The whites or blacks? According to aboli- 
tion language of the present day, the blacks only would be included 
under the term “ fellow-citizens ;” but on this occasion the whites are 
meant, both North and South. And who caused this disturbance and: 
mutual distrust between the master and slave? The friends of the 
traveler in New England, who had nothing to do with the subject, ex- 
cept as mischief makers. 


“For it seems to me that affairs are now in such a crisis that this business of slavery must inev- 
itably soon become one of overwhelming interest to the whole community, North, South, East, 
and West.” ; 


Here the demon displays the cloven foot. The universal state of 
alarm which he discloses in the subsequent part of the letter proves 
that both slaves and free were equally alarmed at a common danger, 
which threatened both classes alike, He saw no alarming evidence of 
discontent or desperation consequent upon it among the slaves, or pre- 
monitory signs of violence. On the contrary, the slaves appeared to 
have been the most alarmed. There was no alarm or uneasiness any- 
where out of Virginia. What, then, had the North, Hast, or West to 
do with the subject? Nothing more than that the demons of anarchy 
and ruin (North, East, and West) were then engaged, like the witches 
of Macbeth, in raising a storm that might overturn and destroy the 
confederacy. 


“The course of my journey was up the valley of Virginia, between the Blue Ridge and the 
Allegheny, through a portion of East Tennessee, the upper part of North and South Carolina, and 
then through Columbia to Charieston. 

“Tt so happened that in commencing our journey we fell into the first wave of excitement and 
alarm, that spread from Southampton over the whole southern country, and we were borne upon 
it almost the whole distance. I never before had witnessed anything from which I could form any 
suitable idea of public terror and distress.” ; 


Hixcepting in the vicinity of Southampton the alarm was general, and 
not confined to the whites. ‘The danger elsewhere the writer regards as 
groundless and even ridiculous. What then, I repeat, is the meaning 
of his language where he says, ‘“‘Affairs are now in such a crisis that 
this business of slavery must scon become one of overwhelming interest 
to the whole community?” ‘The fears of the master and the insur- 
rectionary impulses of the slave’ must now be stimulated! Could any 
more diabolical and cruel policy be conceived by men pretending to 
Christian virtue? This is a subject for history, and proves the ten- 
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dency of fanaticism, political or religious, to corrupt the heart and stal- 
tify the mind. A false alarm, rendering a whole community miserable, 
is a trifling matter compared to a visionary project of these great archi- 
tects of ruin. 


“In this I have thought it best to give you some description of my journey, as the subject will © 
be thus presented to your mind just as if came to my own, and you will be better able to judge 
whether the conclusions at which I have arrived are correct or erroneous. It is ach desire, how 
ever, to state facis, and not opinions.” 


Those facts and opinions (for he has not writheld the latter) show 
that no alarm or danger could surpass that of a domestic, servile insur- 
rection, and no greater wickedness can be conceived than that of ex- 
citing them. It is worse than the work of the incendiary and the mid- 
night fire, for it involves a more cruel and indiscriminate destruction. 
Of the incendiary, and the instigator of the servile insurrection, the: 
latter is infinitely the greater criminal. 


‘‘ This insurrection has opened many eyes and lapseriea many tongues. The subject has been 
one of all-absorbing interest, and the great topic of conversation, in almost all its bearings and 
relations.” 

No doubt it served to open the eyes of the southern people, and to 
show them in what a state of false security they hadslumbered. They 
began to think that their most dangerous and deadly enemies were to 
be found among their pious and humane countrymen of the Hast, who 
came to them as wolves in sheep’s clothing, who came to spy out and 
fatten on the good things of the land, and then treacherously to betray 
their confiding hosts into the hands of the spoiler and the assassin. 
The subject was too near and too dear to southern men and women not 
to be regarded with scrutinizing eyes. They felt the force of the ex- 
pression of Judge Tucker, “ the caterpillars of the earth and the tigers 
of the human race,” when suffered to follow their instincts unrestrained. 
The fanatics can never make the case their own, until, like Cotton Ma- 
ther, of witch-burning memory, ‘they become ee involved in the 
danger. 


‘The occurrences at Baa Marion were known at the Springs some time before we left chit 
But they are so remote from any considerable village or settlement, and the numbers of the bluoks 
in the mountains so small, that there could be no occasion for alarm or apprehension there. Every 
successive mail, however, brought pain and distress to many visitors; and as they were aysembled 
there from all parts of the State, those who belonged in the neighborhood of the insurrection, or 
who had friends there, were in constant anxiety and suffering. In »ome of the little cabius, or 
small one-story houses at the place, there were aching hearts, through fear of similar massacres at 
the Springs, There was, however, so little ground of apprehension there that the fear was con- 
fined almost exclusively to ladies. In some instances the rustling of the wind, or the cracking of 
the fire, was magnified by a frightened imagination into the bristle of banditti or the snapping of 
pistols. A cluster of houses would be roused by the alarm of some timid female, and ali the gen- 
tlemen that could be spared from the cabins would be gathered to pacify and to guard her. But 
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generally speaking, there was little alarm at the Springs. The suffering there was mostly in anx- 
iety and sympathy, on account of those at a distance.” 

“We commenced our journey, not expecting to meet anything like alarm or fear, for the uni- 
versal opinion was that the proportion of slaves and free blacks in the mountainous parts was so 
small as to afford no ground for such anxiety.” 


According to Judge Tucker, who divides the State into three zones, 
or ranges, north and south, running in a line with the mountains, the 
first, or eastern division, has the largest proportion of blacks, being 
about ten to one to the whites; the second, or middle division, being 
about equal, and the western having ten whites for one black; the 
whites and blacks, thus distributed, being in the aggregate about equal. 
The same proportion holds good in the other States east of the Missis- 
sippi, a circumstance of vast importance in any future struggle between 
the races. Hayti and Jamaica have about half a million of blacks to 
fifty thousand whites. 


**But when we had approached within a few miles of Fincastle, the first little village in the val- 
ley, through which we had to pass, we were met by the question, “ Ilave you seen General Nat? 
He was along this road this morning. I women met him, but he got away.” The report spread 
like wildfire. No doubt he was trying to get to Ohio. He would stir up trouble in that country, 
burn up Fincastle, and murder its inhabitants. The whole village was in alarm. A large patrol 
‘was organized to scour the streets from nightfall till daybreak, while the villagers, men, women, 
and children, trembled on their pillows. One afternoon, a day or two after we left, a poor sick 
negro was lying in his hut but a few miles from the village. A man rode by, and heard the cry 
which the pain of a blister, or some painful application, extorted from him. The traveler started 
his horse at the top of his speed for Fincastle, It was the shout of the insurgents. They were 
coming on; he saw them, some fifty or a hundred, and all would be lost. The women all collected 
in the largest houses, to cry and scream together. Thus passed the night. 

“Tt was necessary for me to leave our party for a few days, to go to Lynchburg, which was a little 
out of our route. My friends were to goon a day or two, and then wait for me at Botet urt Springs. 
I was accordingly hastening on to Lynchburg in the stage, and when we were within about ten 
miles, we stopped for the relay of horses. I stepped into the house to warm me, when I found 
everything in apparent disorder, and every countenance indicating mental fatigue and suffering. 
The good lady received me at once with the greatest kindness. She apologized for the appearance 
of her rooms, saying that they had all been in such a state for twenty four hours that they had 
hardly thought of their houses or their meals. They had been trying to save their lives. It ap- 
peared that a repoit had reached them, etating that the slaves in Halifax County had risen, and 
completely triumphed over all the white force that could be brought against them; that about fif- 
teen hundred of them were marching on Lynchburg, butchering men, women and children as they 
went; that Lynchburg bad dispatched as large a military force as their own safety would allow 
them to spare for the reliet of tbeir neighbors in Halifax; that Lynchburg was in a dreadful 
_ Btate of excitement, the whole town in perfect confusion; that the neighbors in the vicinity where 

she lived had deserted their dwellings, and clustered together in a large brick house belonging to 
_one of their number, to pass the night, if possible, in safety. There was no such thing as sleeping, 
and some of the females were almost crazed with terror; and the looks of the young ladies and 
children around her room told well that her tale was true.” 


The writer proceeds to give a further account of his journey through 
the terror-stricken country, where whites and blacks, slaves and free 
people of color, were alike sufferers, until he arrived at Lynchburg. 
He then relates a conversation with the inhabitants, which, he says, 
«tends to illustrate the operation of slavery,” but which, in my opin- 
ion, more correctly illustrates the operation of fanatical abolition on 
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that condition, on people in that low order of intellect. It proves that 
the white masters were in fact more objects of commisseration than the 
thoughtless slave, who was free from anxiety and want, and well cared 
for in physical comfort. In this respect there can be no doubt of the 
evil of slavery to the master, who, for the sake of the labor of an un- 
tamed barbarian, and the pecuniary benefits derived from it, sacrifices 
his own happiness. It is impliedly admitted that the negro had no 
cause of complaint as to his wants and material comforts, and that the 
idea of insurrection did not originate in his brain. It is the first oceur- 
rence of the kind in that country for nearly two hundred years, and 
there is no doubt that it originated with the new political party, based 
on the idea of negro slavery, a condition first introduced by Old and 
New England, and now discovered to be the sum of all wickedness, after 
they had the good fortune to free themselves from it without any loss 
or injury. After this event they could exercise a cheap humanity, reck- 
less of the injury to others. They have been asked again and again, 
What is to be done with the slaves when suddenly turned loose ‘or set 
free? They donot pretend to give an answer; all they say is that it is 
in obedience to the command of Providence, and Providence must take 
care of them. It is thus that heated philanthropists, who increase the 
evils they foolishly attempt to remedy, cast the consequences of their © 
mischievous folly on others. The notion of freedom, with the negro 
slave, is simply that it will enable him to live without work, that it is 
a state in which he will have nothing to do but to gratify his passions 
and his pleasures. Those who have already enjoyed freedom for a 
time—and there are more than fertr hundred thousand of them—have 
learned to know better Not so with the millions who are still in bond- 
age. The aged and helpless and thriftless must perish; the remainder 
being compelled to work by want, or by actual force, will rapidly disap- 
pear before the superior races. They are too low in the scale of intelli- 
- gence, and too weak in relative numbers, to set up the red republican 
doctrine, that property 1s robbery in the possessors of it, and that it is 
the law of right for those that have nothing to take from those that 
have soymething ; or commence a millenium, by an equal distribution of 
property, real and personal, so that when a second division shall be pro- 
posed there will be nothing to divide. 


“¢Well, Mr. said a lady to me, ‘were it not for my husband, I would not stay here another 
hour. I should be willing to go and leave every cent of property. But he says his business keeps 
him here. Mr, - what would you do in case you were attacked?’ ‘I hardly know, madam; 
and yet I have thought on the sutject, and endeavored to ascertain what my duty would be, that I 
might be prepared to act on an emergency, and not have to deliberate how to act when the time came,’ ” 
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%¢What do you think you should do?’ 
«Tf Thad presence of mind enough to act according to my conviction, it is my impression J 
should use no violence,’ ” , 


This sniveling hypocrite would use no violence—he would not raise 
a hand to protect the slumbering innocence of the cradle! He would, 
perhaps, preach a sermon to the cannibal assassin. Perhaps he did 
preach a sermon afterward, in favor of John Brown, and applauded the 
shedding of blood at Southampton by the ax in the hands of the negro. 
“They were blessed drops |” 


“This conversation was entirely unexpected by me, and I endeavored, for obvious reasons, to 
avoid it. I saw by the lady’s countenance that it was a very serious subject to her,” 


Amazing, indeed! The Hves of herself and family a very serious 
subject to her! It is wonderful how bigotry and fanaticism disqualifies 
men from placing themselves in the cundition of others, and viewing 
things in any other way than ‘with the negro on the brain.” It is 
evident, from her question, that the lady suspected the person to 
whom it was addressed was one of those pretended saints, who were 
going about to instill into the minds of a half barbarian and ignorant 
people the poison of abolition. ‘‘ For obvious reasons” he did not wish 
to betray his designs too openly. 


“ Notwithstanding my efforts to turn the conversation, she pressed me for an answer. My reply 
was that, as far as I understood the gospel, [ could not findin the precepts of our Saviour, or in his 
example, or in that of any of his apostles, sufficient warrant: to allow me IN ANY CIRCUMSTANCES TO 
TAKE AWAY LIFE.” 


How does this tally with the preaching of the universal abolition 
pulpit? ‘There was no warrant in the Scriptures, under any circum- 
stances, to take away life!” Yet these pious men shouted from the 
pulpit the destruction of life (of white people) of men, women, and 
children! A clergyman in a neighboring city declared that ‘ he would 
ride to the saddle-skirts in blood to put down the present rebellion.” 
I know of several congregations that were broken up in consequence 
of these unchristian and sanguinary teachings, which gave offense to 
members of the congregation.* It isa foul libel. on the religion of 
peace and mercy. This perversion of all the feelings of Christian hu- 
-manity can only be accounted for by the epidemic phrenzy, which con- 
verts the lamblike precepts of Christ into the howl of the wolf and 
the hyena. The next generation will scarcely believe it possible that 
so hateful a perversion could ever have existed in this enlightened coun- 





* In achurch not many miles from where I live, a preacher proclaimed that “God is an abo- 
litionist.’? One of the congregation rose up and said “Sir, you are a liar!” On which a row en- 
sued, which ended in closing the church. 
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try. There is nothing in history to compare with it except the revolu- 
tionary madness of the Jacobins of Paris. One of its most portent- 
ous manifestations was that of a young Quaker woman lecturing in pub- 
lic in favor of the war and the shedding of blood, and of which she 
talked with as little restraint or feeling as if it were only water. ‘The 
first blood shed for liberty,” said she, “‘ was shed in Boston, and the last 
in New Orleans, ankle deep.” The idea is from Dante, (perhaps Car- 
lyle’s translation of the Inferno, } where he tells of the river of boiling 
blood flowing through the infernal regions—a river caused by civil 
wars, wars of opinion, or lust of power, and which he had to wade 
throuch at the shallowest part, ankle deep. But she must recollect 
that the first blood shed at Boston was for POLITICAL LIBERTY, not for 
personal or bodily liberty, as in the ease of the negro, who was not 
thought of, or in any way involved, in the contest, being viewed only as 
an object of property and trade, and no more regarded as part of a civil 
community than the wildest of the aboriginal savages. And what side 
did the Quakers take or sympathize with in that contest for the rights 
of freemen? With few exceptions, like General Green, they took the 
side of the enemy. It is true they cried out for the personal liberty of 
the negro when they stood alone on that subject; but where would 
have been the civil and political liberty for which our fathers shed their 
blood, if the contest had depended on the Quakers? Where is their con- 
sistency on the present occasion, their ‘world’s convention,’ their 
‘peace societies,” their non resistance, where is their consistency, in 
aiding to swell that bowling river of blood, which at the shallowest part 
can only be forded ankle deep? 3 

“The lady’s pastor was present during this conversation, and he concurred with me in this opin- 
ion.” [A pair of them.] “The lady seemed alittle agitated at what her pastor said; and looking 
earnestly at him, and then at two or three sleeping children, said, ‘Why, sir, do you think it can 
be my duty to see my children tortured and butchered, and not defend their lives Ly the sacrifice of 
wy own, or any other?’ The pastor gently intimated that she could look to a safer teacher of her 
duty than to her infants inthe cradle, She replied with earnestness, and a lower tone of voice, 
‘Mr. P., I wantio ask you if you could stand here, and look on and see my children killed. and not 
help me to defend them.’ ‘That is not the question, he answered gently. *The way to decide it 
is, what does the Lord Jesus Christ say?’ ” oe 

Now what man, worthy the name of man, can read this without feel- 
ings of ineffable disgust-and indignation? The vile hypocrites! Let 
us suppose the case of the Sepoys in India, and a similar question put 
by a wife of one of the missionaries who were murdered there, I ask 
what, on such an occasion, would have been thought of a similar reply ? 
No, the case was brought home to the missionaries, and no one of them 
ever condemned the effective measures resorted to by their defenders, 
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Were it possible for all New England to place itself in the situation of 
the South, I ask, would they not feel, and express their feelings, in the 
same manner? That expression would be true to human nature, which 
in like circumstances is the same; and if the hypocrites were of the 
South, and the sufferers of the North, would the impartial mind pass a 
different judgment from that I have given? Such scoundrels should 
be lashed through the world with a whip of scorpions. 

“ ¢ Well,’ she continued, ‘I cannot belfeve that it can be our duty to stay and see our families mase 
sacred, and not defend ourselves.’ 

“6 Perhaps,’ added Mr. P., ‘it is not your duty to stay, but to get up out of this land of abomina- 
tion! I do not know but that Providence intends to show us that we ought to go away.’” 

For cool and heartless impudence, the above exceeds anything I ever 
read. (an we be at a loss for the causes which produced the separation 
of the religious societies of the same belief, North and South? If we 
only reverse the relative positions of these societies, the same aggressive 
arrogance on the part of the South toward the North would produce a 
like separation. And I would ask, what induced Mr. P. and his worthy 
associate to visit this ‘‘ land of abominations,” and why not leave it at 
ence? They probably had very good reasons for staying; at least the 
pastor had. There were good pickings to be ebtained, and the motives 
of interest were stronger than the abominations; perhaps be rather 
liked them. But this was the game of abolition, and they are now 
about to play it on a larger scale, when mititary conquest shall place in 
their hands a full crop of these abominations ! 

“T conversed a few days since with a gentleman of active and efficient character, and practical 
Christian benevolence, whose heart and hand were in every good work.” 

Strange to find such a one among the abominable slaveholders of the 
South, in the sum of all villainies. It is thus that falsehood and incon- 
sistency perpetually betray themselves. 


“ He feels the evils of slavery, and professes himself willing to do everything in his power to 
alleviate or remove it. Some of his slaves have been sent, at his own expense, to Liberia, others 
are not willing to go. He cannot free them, and aliow them to remain in the State. Many of his 
friends were in the same situation. They cannot send them to Liberia against their will; they 
cannot beset free at home. Shall I sell them for the New Orleans market, when the slaves beg and 
entreat that they may not be sent there? Having given this view of his situation, he reads an ex- 
tract in a northern paper, the spirit of which is, ‘General Nat is a benefactor of his race,’ (the 
Southampton massacre, &c.) ‘Now,’ says he, ‘this grieves me. I know ali our brethren at the 
North do not feel just as that article would represent them. But this is a religious paper, which 
many of us love. Our neighbors, however, who are men of the world, say to us, * There is your 
religion, northern religiou, sending papers out amoug us to excite our slaves to rise up at midnight 
to butcher us all.’ Now we cannot take such a paper ; it is not safe. People around us, our fellow 
citizens, will not tolerateit. Now, there were about a dozen among us who took this paper, and the 
ariicle has setthe whole town against it; and as religion has to bear it all, we wrote acalm and 
Christian letter to the editor, and told him that we could not receive his paper in safety to our 
wives and children, if he published such sentiments. Servants in the family get hold of them, and 
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in most of the religious families they are taught, more or less, to read the Bible, and of course caw 
read other things. 

“One morning a gentleman in Columbia seid to me, after the great alarm at: this place, ‘I called 
my servants up, while we were all at breakfast, and told them the real state of things, what the 
servants had done at Southampton, and what Dr. B's. servants had done in defending their master. 
Now, John, (his principal servant, and avery smart young map,) suppose the blacks shonld rise, 
would you defend us or join them?” John besitated a moment, and then replied, “I think I would 
join them.” This gentleman was one of the best of masters, and did a great deal to promote: the 
temporal and future happiness of his servants, and all the family had unlimited confidence in John 
and in the others. But after this not one of the family could feel easy while the father was ont. 
At night, if one went to meeting, all must go; none dared to stay at home.” 


Such is the singular exposition from the book entitled ‘“‘ New En- 
gland and her Institutions,” and if it exhibits a favorable side for the 
master, and an unfavorable one for the slave, its truth cannot be called 
in question. It affords matter for reflection, especially in the last inci- 
dent, in the case of the kind master and his faithful servant, John. 
And let me ask, which is the party most entitled to our eommisseration ? 
If this picture be correct, slavery, to the kind and humane master, is a 
greater evil than to the well-eared-for and kindly treated slave. And 
what becomes of those imputed wrongs, which would justify the massa- 
ere of women and innocent children, according to the Boston religious 
newspaper? Ignorance of the subject of which it speaks is the only 
extenuation that can be offered for their atrocious publication. 

From, the abolitionists we hear of nothing but the eruelty of the 
master, as if these were not founded on exceptional eases, and as if there 
were not another and truer side of the picture. From my long resi- 
dence in the South I ean affirm that there is another side, and one which 
has only heen shown in glimpses, like that just given, from the writings 
of an abolitionist. As a general rule, the relation has been patriarchal 
and kindly, the master feeling for his slave a kindness and attachment 
similar to that which he felt for his own children. 

The slanderous novel, “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has done not a little to 
foster that hatred to the slave-owners of the South, on the part of our 
northern fellow-citizens, which has become so intense as to amount almost 
toamania. The inhabitants of the South are chiefly employed in agri- 
culture. They read less than the North, and publish but few books, 
while this is an immense business in the great northern cities; and we 
know what pernicious effects these innumerable publications are ealcu- 
lated to produce at home and abroad. I have been astounded at the 
credulity of the northern people on the subject of the South. They 
have been induced te believe that its people are worse than cannibals; 
that they are hideous monsters, who are to be exterminated by the ex- 
press command of the Abihioh ty These false representations appear — 
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to have infused into the Northern heart the venom of the cobra di ca- 
pella, and filled them not only with unchristian, but inhuman agonies of 
hatred. And yet they wonder that they are not loved, nay, adored, by 
the Southern people! They seem to be astonished that any one can be 
reduced from competence and wealth to poverty and indigence, and not 
be glad, and kneel down and thank those who ruinedthem. They cannot 
understand how whole families, who are in mourning for the loss of 
their deceased relatives, their homes reduced to ashes, and their country 
laid waste, do not dance for joy! This is chiefly manifested in the 
pulpit and among the clergy. Preachers who denounce all works of 
fiction, whether they contain morality or not, with their peculiar incon- 
sistency, did not hesitate to recommend the lying story of Mrs. Stowe, 
whose tendency is to foster hate between brethren, ending in the most 
bloody civil war recorded in history. I only wish that I had time to 
do justice to the simple and manly virtues of the Southern people ; 
their hospitality, which has always been the subject of eulogy; the ele- 
gant refinement and unaffected delicacy of their females—could I give 
only a faithful enumeration of those estimable qualities which render 
the sex truly lovely, it would place them at least on an equality with 
the most exalted of their sex of my own section of the Union. 

With respect to the servant boy, John, I cannot refrain from adding 
a remark or two. Does his avowal that he would join the murderers of 
a kind master, and the murderers of his wife and children, on the hearth 
where he was kindly reared from infancy, and where all the family con- 
fided in him—does this, I say, evince any of the nobler feelings which 
exalt humanity? Orwas he actuated by the lofty traditions of free- 
dom of his native land, among the subjects of the king of Dahomey, 
or other barbarous chiefs and slave-dealers, where all are slaves, sav- 
ages and cannibals? Nothing of this. But there was the name, the 
idea, of slavery, learned after he had been imbued among civilized people 
with a portion of that civilization, misdirected by the recent teachings 
of fanatics. Or was this savage cruelty in his nature, requiring only 
circumstances to develop it, as in the case of the Sepoy? Or like the 
cannibals of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, gone back to the savage state, 
and devouring the heart of the innocent. princess, Lamballe? Or the 
ferocious monsters of St. Domingo, whose hordes followed a standard, 
consisting of a white infant impaled on a pike? Or the stupid, diabol- 
ical Jacobins, who fell down and worshipped the goddess of liberty in 
the person of a common street strumpet, Mademoiselle THEROIGNE by 
name? Revolting as these demons of radical abolition were, we are 
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_not without some of the elements of revolutionary madness among our- 
selves. We have bastiles, and ropes prepared for hanging a la lantern. 
But they were republican. And we have had fusillades, But they 
were ordered by cowrt-martiuls, evolutionists, agrarians, red repub- 
licans, and others of the same kind, all capable of being roused to 
brutal madness, compelling the unfortunate, peaceful citizen to fly for 
protection to the despotism of some military chief. 

But John was only following a natural sentiment in desiring to be 
free. This may be true. But could not this be gratified without the 
murder of those who reared him, and the murder of the playmates of 
his infancy? He had the chance of running away to Pennsylvania, 
and joining the thousands who have obtained their freedom in this 
way, and by the underground rail road. And the master, after this 
avowal, could he be blamed for getting rid of his slaves as soon as prac- 
ticable, in any way he could, sending them to New Orleans, to Liberia, 
to Guinea, or anywhere ? His not having done so is an astonishing 
proof of his forbearance. , 


COMPARISON OF THE CONDITION OF THE NEGRO IN geo 
ICA WITH THAT IN AFRICA. 


I ask again, to compare the negro in his best state in Africa, with 
the negro slave in his worst in America, and I call every recent traveler 
in Africa to witness. The thonsands and tens of thousands of freed- 
men have either been freed by Southern masters, or freed themselves 
by flight, or are descendants of those who have done so. Yet few of 
them can now be found, beyond the second or third generation, of those 
gradually emancipated half a century ago. My father introduced into 
the Legislature of this State the bill for gradual emancipation, some 
seventy years ago, and it is but three or four years since the last slave 
was freed under that law. When in the State Legislature, I advocated 
the right of suffrage to the negro in this State who had been born free, 
or had been long enough here to know how to exercise the privilege, 
and when it could be done with safety, and without outrage to others.* 
In every Northern State, where freedom has existed for a proper length 
of time, I would give the right to vote to every man, without regard to 
the difference of complexion or race. But the hordes of recently eman- 





* J was censured then for this by persons who are now for giving this right to persons itier: are 
very differently situated. 
“Jove decreed it certain that whatever day 
Made man a slave tcok half his worth away.” 
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cipated slaves stand in a very different relation. The alien from Ger- 
many or Ireland must remain five years before he has a right to vote. 
To give the late slave a vote, under most circumstances, would be merely 
giving thousands of votes to designing white men, creating an artificial 
inequality, which would enable the few to oppress the many, Palpable, 
unavailable ignorance, .or habitual dependence of the negro should 
be guarded against in giving the right of suffrage, for when once given 
it cannot be recalled. | | 
Iam not defending slavery, either in the abstract or the concrete 
but, I say, beware of disturbing a relation which has thus grown up by 
divine permission, (even according to puritanical doctrine,) until you 
shall prepare something better to supercede it, and at the same time 
provide a remedy for the present sufferings it may occasion. The status 
of relationship and community is already formed. That of family, on 
the part of the negro, is yet imperfectly formed; and this must be done 
before the white and black families can be separated. Even Liberia, 
consisting of prepared colonists, had to be kept in leading strings for 
twogenerations. All these considerations are overlooked by such vision- 
aries, or rather monomaniacs, as Giddings, Sumner, Garrison, and 
others, and the effect of the sudden alteration of the present state upon 
the interests, feelings and prejudices of millions of people, who are as 
deserving of our care as the slave, who never was regarded as a part of 
our society, but incidentally and individually purchased and introduced 
for the sake of his service and labor. Yet his condition has been 
greatly elevated by the relation with the master, while the community 
has shielded him from want. He has shared largely everywhere in the 
common stock of civilized ideas. That an attachment in the relation 
extensively exists, I entertain no doubt, and it shows itself where their 
minds have not been poisoned and perverted. Often have I seen the 
negro family kneeling round the white master, engaged in family wor- 
ship, and at camp meeting I have witnessed their presence in crowds, as 
well and as fashionably dressed as their masters and mistresses. After 
the massacre of St. Domingo, fifteen thousand slaves voluntarily followed 
their masters and mistresses to Baltimore and New Orleans, preferring 
their condition of slavery, in which they were born, to a new condition, 


‘‘ which they knew not of.” 
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FALSEHOOD AND SLANDER THE WEAPONS OF ABOLI- 
TIONISTS. 


The most gross injustice has been done to the slaveholders by North- 
ern writers. Beside the few cases which I have selected, there have 
been others of still more importance in his elevation in the scale of 
being, that have been given to the slave even in slavery; although 
slow to human eye, they are sure and speedy in the order of Providence. 
Eighty years ago, when the first slaves were landed in Charleston, after 
the Revolution, the owner had‘the power of life and death over the 
slave, as his property. A case where an owner of a slave, on board his 
ship, in the harbor of Charleston, had cut off a negro’s head, (the 
slaver was either an Englishman or a Yankee,) and was tried for it be- 
fore a judicial court, the judge (Burke) decided that with deep regret 
he was obliged to say that by the laws of South Carolina there was no 
punishment for the crime; but he put forth a pamphlet, which awakened 
the public mind on the subject, and with an eloquence truly Irish, used 
every argument against slavery and the slave trade that can suggest 
itself to the philanthropist at the present day. Since that day the slave 
has shared in the protective legislation of the white man in every South- 
ern State. To give an example, I will quote that of Missouri. What 
a vast change has come over public opinion since the time of Burke, 
the magnanimous Irish judge! The change has been so rapid of late, 
at least in the North, as to overleap all consequences and prudential 
considerations. Its accelerated motion is that of a cannon ball rolling 
down hill.* The French Jacobins tried to establish their liberty and 
egalite ata single bound. It ended in the guillotine, in assassinations 
for individuals, and in political despotism for the people. The provision 
in the Constitution of Missouri is as follows: 


“To oblige the owners of slaves to tr. at them with humanity, and to abstain from all injuries to 
them extendiug to life or limb.’ j 

“Tn prosecutions for crimes, slaves shall not be deprived of an impartial tria! by jury, and a slave 
convicted of a capital offense shall suffer the same degree of punishment, and no other, that would 
be inflicted ona white person for alike offense; and courts of justice before whom slaves shall be 
tried, shall assign them counsel for their defeuse.” . 


All know how the rancor of sectional hatred had been growing for 
years, kindled and fanned by the never-ceasing abuse of the slaveholders, 
on the part of the North. It was the first lesson in the child’s spelling 


* There has been a still greater improvement in the trea‘ ment cf the slaves, in their physical and 
moral condition, and in attention to their comfort and happiness. There are (or were) one hundred 
and sixty thousand communicantsin the Methodist Church alone. This is certainly a vast contrast 
with the days of Oboe aud felichism, which is said still to prevail in Hayti. 
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book ; every publication teemed with it; it was the constant theme of the 
pulpit ; the newspaper press, the debates in Congress, were filled with it; 
petition after petition was presented to that body to interfere in matters 
over which it had no control except by violating the Constitution. Pa- 
triotic statesmen endeavored in vain to exclude the irritating subject 
from the national counsels, but only brought on themselves the bitter- 
est denunciations. All compromise was denounced by pious men as an 
accursed thing, forgetful of the text, ‘‘ Blessed is the peacemaker.” 
Wonderful as this may appear, nevertheless it must stand recorded in 
history as the truth. All settlement of questions admitting of argu- 
ment on both sides was denounced as if the gospel recognized no set- 
tlement of difficulties that was not accomplished by violence and blood- 
shed. It certainly required no prophet to foretell the final result in an 
appeal to arms. . 

It must be left to the historian to give minute details. There was 
one occurrence which bears too strongly on the events, which led to 
something more than angry recrimination, which I must notice. [ al- 
lude to Helper’s book, recommending insurrection to the Southern 
slaves, and assassinations of the whites, similar to that of Southampton. 
‘This infamous book was signed by sixty-six Northern members of Con- 
gress, recommending its circulation in the South. Among others, it 
was signed by the Speaker, Mr. Banks, afterwards so distinguished as 
a rabid abolitionist. When the members were accused, they equivo- 
cated or denied. Banks, especially, declared that if he did sign it, he 
did so without examination or knowledge of its contents. The fact is, 
it was premature, and the conspirators were not yet prepared openly to 
avow their treasonable designs. Now, let me ask what would be the 
effect on the people of the South, of such an act, or on the people of 
the North, if similarly situated? Let the answer be given in candor, 
and if you are not an enrage abolitionist, your answer must be that of 
every honest and honorable man. ‘The whole of these abominable and 
treasonable acts must be traced to one and the same source, and that I. 
have already declared—ABOLITION FANATICISM. 


JOHN BROWN’S RAID. 


But I must now come to the overt act of treason, which not only un- 
avoidably led to war, but was itself the first blow of that war; and 
although hostilities did not actually join until two years after, the peace 
was actually broken, and if conciliation could not prevent it, the ‘irre- 
pressible conflict” must.come. The issue presented by the North, false 
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and Machiavellian as it is, must be tried; “the States must be all free 
or all slave.”* It was a false issue, because the South had not, and 
could not have had, any intention of extending slavery over the North, 
while the ruling statesmen and ruling faction of the North had con- 
ceived the fixed design, although carried on by insidious means, to 
overturn the sovereignty of the Southern States, by abolishing slavery 
within their limits. No Southern man, with intelligence above an 
idiot, but was fully convinced that such was the design of the abolition 
faction. This was what they understood by the “irrepressible conflict.” 
So far from the South designing to extend her power over the North, 
her only wish was to cut loose from it and free herself from its domin- 
ion. How, then, could the South harbor the design to ‘‘ extend slavery 
over the North,” and at the same time encounter the danger and risk of 
a war with a vastly superior power, in order to sever all connection with 
it? Isay again that the issue was false, and simulated by those who 
made it. No, it was as glaringly false as if America had béen charged with 
the design to rule over England, when she declared her independence. 
I refer to the invasion of Virginia by John Brown, one of the most 
disgraceful occurrences in our history; disgraceful to principals, its 
aiders and abettors, its applauders and sympathizers. Brown was either 
a madman ora hired rufflan. He was one of the Sharp’s rifle men, 
who had been actively engaged in the violent doings in Kansas; and 
when there was no longer employment for his peculiar talents there, 
he sought for it elsewhere, in the cause of criminal abolition. He con- 
ceived the project, or it was suggested to him by those who supplied 
him with the means, of a negro insurrection on a great scale, at the very 
heart of the confederacy, near the Federal Capital, on the model of that 
of Southampton, but better matured and more extensively supported. 
Abolition was no doubt the originator and moving spirit of this diabol- 
ical design. The place was well chosen, as there was in the neighbor- 
hood, in Maryland and Virginia, a large population of slaves. Money 
he had none ; but he obtained it from somewhere. Under the pretence 
of leasing a rude cabin, with a few acres, in a secluded place, with four 
or five accomplices, he collected here a quantity of Sharp’s rifles, and 
pikes, for the use of those not accustomed to fire-arms, and suddenly, 
in the night, seized the arsenal and the works of Harper’s Ferry, con- 
taining an immense deposit of arms, but in time of profound peace 
guarded only by ten or a dozen lazy soldiers. Here were arms enough 
for fifty thousand men, if the well-fed and well-cared-for and indolent 


* Seward. 
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slaves could only be roused to a sufficient degree of madness and fury. 
But he was mistaken in the condition and character of the slaves. 
Soon after the first exploit, Brown attempted to stop the train by shoot- 
ing down the conductor; but instead a poor negro, a fireman, was killed, 
and the train arrived at Washington, from whence forty marines were 
dispatched, who retook the place, now John Brown’s castle. He had 
made a sally in the neighborhood, broke into the house of Colonel 
Washington, robbed him of his purse, his watch, and a pair of pistols, 
a present from his celebrated uncle, at the same time carrying the Col- 
onel to his stronghold as a prisoner. But the check soon occurred. 
The place was recaptured, and the saint and hero, with his accomplices, 
were handed over to the civil authorities of Virginia. He was not 
joined by a single slave , they would be more likely to run away from 
him; but the time was short, and if he had succeeded in murdering 
one family, and armed the negroes, he might have gone on, increasing 
his force as he went. His plan, like that of Turner, ‘““the benefactor 
of his race,” was to assassinate every white person, man, woman and 
child, he should find on his way. Why he did not murder Colonel 
Washington it is difficult to say ; but it is probable that Brown retained 
him for some present purpose, contrary to his general plan. This was 
to rouse the slaves to free themselves by exterminating their masters. 
Let us suppose, for «moment, that he had been only partially successful, 
who can reflect without horror on the consequences? It seems, to the dis- 
grace of humanity, there were men, and pious men, and women too, 
who could do this. The crime being only cognizable by the laws of 
Virginia, at least the crime of inciting the slaves to insurrection, and 
not by the United States Court, Brown and his accomplices, after a fair 
and public trial, were justly condemned to suffer death, and accordingly 
executed. 


THE EFFECT OF BROWN’S INVASION. 


And in what light was this act of John Brown viewed in different 
parts’ of the Union? There is something in the very nature of the 
abolition phrenzy (‘‘ the negro on the brain,” as it has been expressed) 
which prepares man for the conception and utterance of any idea, how- 
ever blasphemous and absurd. The crime of John Brown was applauded 
by the press and pulpit of the North, while the mere politicians were 
either silent, because they could not approve, or deemed it premature 
to praise an unsuccessful wickedness. The language of some of the 
preachers in the, pulpit was astounding. A preacher of the name of 
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Cheever,* in the City of New York, not only justified the act of Brown, 
but declared “that the gallows was now exalted above the cross.” By 
Democrats alone was it regarded in the true light, and denounced with- 
out qualification as an atrocious crime. The murder of innocenee, the 
robbery and the seizure of the arsenal, were condemned as crimes, even 
without the ulterior designs, a thousand times more atrocious. How 
was it regarded in the South? It was, without a dissentient voiee, con- 
sidered as an act of invasion by the Northern section, for the purpose of 
freeing the slaves by the massacre of their masters, and only regretted 
by that section asa failure! Can we wonder at this? Let us ask how 
it would have affected us, if we could place ourselves in their situation. 
The soil of Virginia had been invaded for a cause common to all the 
Southern States. It was an act of war against the South, and the act 
of John Brown was adopted as their own, by the approval of it by the 
tuling power of the North, the Republican party. When the war after- 
wards occurred, it was ratified, accepted and confirmed by the ruling 
party of the Union. By the Democracy it was always viewed with hor- 
ror, as a crime of unparalleled magnitude. 

From that moment every Southern State began her preparations for 
inevitable war, by collecting ayms, disciplining her forces, voting large 
sums of money to fill her arsenals with every species of arms, a right 
which they retained under the Constitution, and which had never been 
questioned. Their feelings were entirely alienated, and they became 
no longer interested in the measure of the confederacy. It was not a 
desire or ambition on the part of their leading men to rule in the 
Union, but, on the contrary, a wish for a separation or divorce of an 
incompatible Union, leaving each to regulate its own affairs. He is but 
a shallow observer who can ascribe the desire of secession to the failure 
in electing a favorite candidate for the Presidency; the South had no 
such favorite candidate for that or any office in the Federal Government. 
No, it was the wish to escape from the intermeddling with her State in- 
stitutions, and depriving her of her political liberties. Right or wrong, 
this was the ruling motive of the South. We believed her true interest 
and welfare lay in the Union ; but the South, unwisely, thought differ- 
ently ; and she has certainly given evidence, by her immense sacrifices, 
that she was sincere in that belief. The abolition faction, by the con- 
tinual insulting language used toward the slaveholding States, exasper- 
ated that feeling; they declared that it was their wish to get rid of 


* A fashionable preacher, with a salary of $25,000 a year. 
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these States and the subject of slavery together. ‘“ Let the Union slide,” 
was the language of Mr. Banks on one occasion, and the South was but 
too willing to take them at their word. All that they asked was, to be 
*‘let alone,” in the language of Jefferson Davis. It was false on the 
part of Abolition, for they knew that the North could not do without 
the South, although that section could do without the North. 

Could the subject of slavery have been left untouched, and remain 
where it was placed by the Federal compact and by our fathers, under 
the exclusive management of those States, they would have been well 
satisfied to remain in the Confederacy. But that compact had been 
again and again violated by the parties to itin the North. The South 
felt that there was no security for them; that the action of the Federal 
Government would be finally brought to bear upon them in a forcible 
manner, to destroy slavery, and according to Mr. Jay, other State or 
local institutions, which would be a practical dissolution of the Union 
as to them, because it would necessarily destroy and revolutionize their 
State governments. This was the real issue, the irrepressible conflict, 
thus forced upon them. . 

Let me ask, were their fears ill founded and altogether groundless? 
The compact had been violated by ten or twelve of the Northern States, 
and the abolition faction, now about to rule the party with which it had 
united, had declared that compact ‘‘a covenant with hell,’ while the 
Constitution stood in the way of their ultimate designs. But the sit- 
uation would be changed when the power should be in their hands; 
then their ambition to rule, their desire of revenge, their feelings of 
hate, as well as their avarice, would be gratified. ‘ Rule or ruin’ was 
the word, and “conquer or annihilate’ was the sentiment of Massa- 
chusetts, as expressed by Mr. Andrews, her Governor. Can it be sup- 
posed that the South was not aware of this, and did not really believe 
that her political liberties were in danger under the confederation? 
Was it not natural that they should desire more reliable guarantees 
than the assurances of any individual, especially if the power to enforce 
them lay in others? Could this have been given to their satisfaction 
there would have been no secession. Of what importance to them was 
a few paltry offices, or Government patronage, compared to the vast in- 
terests they had at stake in this conspiracy to revolutionize the South- 
ern States, an empire in wealth'and extent? Their motive could have 
been no other than self-preservation, not ambition. 

I am not about to enter into historical details, or go into the reasons 
of things; I leave that to the future historian, when the passions of 
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the day shall have subsided, and the future generations shall weep over 
the miseries which “the great artificers of ruin” have caused. The 
power to build up is only given to the higher orders of creation; but 
the power to destroy may be possessed by a reptile. 


PROTEST AGAINST BEING CONSIDERED A 
. SECESSIONIST. 

I again protest against the supposition that from any thing I have 
said, [ am a secessionist. A secessionist, per se, I abhor more than I 
do a fanatic. Secession in the abstract, 1 admit, can be sustained by 
strong arguments—and one of the strongest is the first paragraph in 
our Declaration of Independence, which on that account has fallen into 
disrepute in our Fourth of July celebrations. I view it as a practical 
question under the present state of things, and not as an abstract ques- 
tion. It is from this that I drew my strongest argument in favor of a 
confederate union. Others allege the loss to the North of the Missis- 
sippl, in case of two confederacies. This argument can be answered by 
the example of Germany, where, by compact or by the law of nations, 
different sovereignties have an equal right to the Rhine and the Elbe. 
My argument against the practicability of disunion is drawn prineipally 
from geographical reasons. They are simply these: Hvery Southern 
State, beginning with Maryland, has an Eastern and Western interest 
which are as difficult to reconcile as the North with the South; but a 
stronger reason exists in the great natural features of the country, in the 
fact that the rivers which discharge themselves into the Ohio and thence 
into the Mississippi, constitute a naturaland most powerful bond of union. 
The inhabitants in their attachments follow these rivers instead of being 
attracted to the seaboard ; and which will be more powerful than any 
accidental feeling of common interest. These will, perhaps, produce a 
division for a time; but the great geographical ties will ultimately pre- 
vail; and, in the meantime, in this vast region, serve to weaken any 
combination of causes. 3 / 

In what I call my jubilee oration, (July 4th, 1826,) I used this ex. 
pression, in speaking of the permanence of the Union—“ and It WILL 
STAND so long as the Federal Government shall respeet the rights of the 
States, and so long as the States shall yield obedience to the express 
powers confided by the Constitution to the Federal Government. They 
will then move harmoniously, like the constellations in their orbits.” 
I have been an enthusiast in the grand scheme of federation, as over- 
coming the difficult problem of extent of territory, which may require 
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an arbitrary or despotic rule, and a standing army, while this may be 
avoided by an association of free States, comparatively small, defended 
by militia, to be called out as occasion might require against foreign 
invasion or domestic insurrection, but immediately disbanded when the 
purpose was accomplished. TI had even conceived the ambitious idea of 
a work similar to the Greek panegyrics of Isocrates and Plato, but I 
felt that such a theme should be reserved for master minds, like those 
of Webster, or Choate, or of Clay, or Everett.* 

It would be doing great injustice to the North if I were not to say, 
that, besides the Democratic party, there were not a few who condemned 
the act of Brown, honestly and sincerely, as an atrocious crime, while 
it was sanctioned by the Republicans as a party. The stupid refrain of 
“ John Brown is marching,” &c., in imitation of the French revolution- 
ary “ Ca Ira,” was adopted as the military hymn, in honor of the new 
saint. A New England Senator (Wilson,) incurred the displeasure of 
a portion of his constituents, by denying that he had voted for the fol- 
lowing resolution, passed at a large public meeting, at which he had 
been present: ‘That it was the right and duty of the North to incite 
the Southern slaves to insurrection, and to assist them in it.” Upwards 
of six hundred persons attended the meeting. But the same Senators 
in his publication, did not hesitate to say, ‘“‘ my conviction is that while 
the people of Massachusetts are nearly unanimous in their sympathy 
for the fate of John Brown, and in their admiration for his perscnal 
qualities, they are quite as unanimous in their condemnation of his 
laaless raid at Harper’s Ferry.” ‘That is to say they condemn the 
lawless raid, but sympathize with the criminal, who was justly punished. 
That is they condemn the crime, but applaud the criminal! The 





* In a late London publicaticn I find the following admirable remarks: 

“If there be any truth in these speculaticns, the object of which we have rather indicated than 
explained, fhe good or bad success of the anprecedented movement now gving on in Europe will 
depend in a great measure upon the extent to which the different nations engaged in it may suc- 
ceed in revealing and bringing to account the principles which we have been describing, that of 
local self-governnent, the true nurse of freedom, and that of national unity, the best safeguard for 
peace, civilization and social progress It ia impossible io lay down biforehand how far and in 
what mauuer it may bs possible, in each particular case, to do this; tut the tendency of the at- 
tempt, however imperfectly develope, is in the right direction; the ideal perfection of it would 
bea Utopia, 

“¢ Where the drum shall throb no longer, and the battle flag be furled, 
To the Parliament of man the federation of the world.’ ”’ 


Our Constitution approaches as near to this perfection as can ever be hoped for, considering the 
‘imperfections of may. Unless we can again be placed in circumstances ¢qually favorable for calm 
and unbiassed deliberation, and treedom from bigotry and interested passion, and bave an assem- 
blage of men of equal abilities, we cannot expect to improve it. Ip nas defects, doubtless; but in 
attempting to avoid them we rhail be certain to run iato worse ones. 


+ 
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glaring equivocation and inconsistency has long since been thrown aside, 
and the crime endorsed by him and his party; it was then only prema- 
ture; their minds had not been screwed up to the point of moral treason. 
This is, indeed, most marvelous, in the land which boasts of its moral- 
ity and religion! And again, have not the subsequent events of this 
unhappy war fully confirmed the imputation of criminal designs in the 
Republican party to destroy the political rights of the South, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution? Even if they had unanimously denied it at 
the time, their subsequent acts fully convict them.* The hasty aboli- 
tion and confiscation proclamations, prove that a war for abolition and 
conquest had been predetermined by the party as the settled policy of the 
sectional party into whose hands the reins of power were placed by the 
election of Mr. Lincoln. Whatever his personal sentiments might have 
been, he was obliged to yield obedience to the party which sustained © 
him. The party no longer deny the principles—it constitutes their 
glory. It is but a shallow and flimsy pretext to say that these acts 
grew out of the war, and attempt to throw the blame on the criminal 
resistance of the South, as the cause of the unconstitutional measures 
of the administration. And is this, also, the excuse for the atrocious 
violations of the rights of the citizens of the North, who remained 
faithful to the Federal Union? Is this an excuse for the erection of 
the bastiles, in which so many of our fellow citizens groan under the 
tyranny of the monster necessity? Is this an excuse for depriving 
them of the freedom of speech, of the liberty of the press, and the 
right of the great writ of habeas corpus, the foundation of our personal 
and all other rights? And how is the war regarded among other na- 
tions? There is but one idea associated with it—that it is a war solely 
and exclusively to free the Southern slaves. In Germany it is known 
only as freedom’s war, fretheit’s krieg! They neither understand nor 
do they attach any importance to the violation of the Constitution, the 
compact which gives us a national character. That which is vital with 
us, does not enter into their thoughts. They have nothing like it. I 
never yet met with more than a half dozen foreigners who could under- 
stand it; and I have recently met with persons among ourselves who are 





* I make the following extract from a recent newspaper paragraph: 


“ 4 speech of John Brown, son of the Brown referred to above. A worthy son of a worthy 
father: 

‘“‘ My colored friends, you have now the right to one box, and that ia tho cartridge box; but there 
are two other boxes which you ought to cluim, one of which is the ballot box and the other the 
jury box. If the white people fail to give you these, and if you cannot get them in a peaceable 
way, I advise you to arm yourselves and demand your full rights from the government.” 
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in favor of consolidation and unity, instead of a confederated union. 
When the Republicans talk of sustaining the Constitution, they mean 
only so much of it as is not inconvenient to them. 


CONCILIATION THE ONLY POLICY. 


Our hope to save the Constitution and the Federal Union lies in the 
election of our Democratic candidate. The election of Mr. Lincoln 
was by a minority, and owing to the unfortunate defection of the South- 
ern portion of the Democratic party. The South knows our party to 
be the conservative part of the confederacy ; they know that they can 
confide in its assurances and guarantees, if they should need such guar- 
antees which they do not ; and I believe that the great body of the 
Southern people would be true to the Constitution under the Democracy; 
and I venture to say already repent of their ill-founded distrust of that 
party. M/’Clellan is the man who could bring them back to the old 
family roof. ‘“'The powers that be” know this, and hence their distrust 
and persecution of this brave and honest soldier and patriot. They 
must keep up the war in order to keep their places. This is their only 
hope, and a costly one to us who have to pay the expense. The cause 
of the Constitution and the Federal Union has a vast majority in the 
South, which would be made known, provided a fair opportunity were 
afforded them to prove their sentiments. Conciliation under the present 
Administration is rendered impossible, as long as the two unconstitu- 
tional edicts remain in force; if that of immediate emancipation espec- 
ially remains in force, no alternative is left to the South. It closes the 
door to all accommodation.* Even if inclined to get rid of slavery, the 





* I make the f>llowing extract from the Pittsburgh Post: 

DovG.Las’s TEstTIMoNyY.—Inusmuch as, according to the testimony of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, the 
abolition Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means in Congress, our people have, within the 
past four years, had fastened upon them a public debt that will be to them “a curse from generation 
to gensration,” the question naturally comes up, “Could the infliction of this curse have been 
avoided?” In this connection, it is proper to call Senator Douglas to the stand. On the 3d of Jan- 
uary, 1862, he delivered a speech in the United States Senate, in full Senate and before crowded 
galleries. In this speech he said: 

“In the Committee of Thirteen, a few days ago, every member from the South, including thuse 
from the Cotton States, [Messrs. Tombs and Davis,] expressed their readiness to accept the propo- 
sition of my venerable friend from Kentucky [Mr. Crittenden] as a final settlement of the con- 
troversy, if tendered and sustained by the Ropublican members. Hence the sole responsibility 
of our disagreement, and the only difficulty in the way of an amicable adjustment, is with the 
Republican party.” _ 

There was not a Senator who rose in his seat and challenged the correctness of this statement. 
Remember the testimony is to the effect that if the Republican Senators and Members of Congress 

had agreed to the Crittenden Comprcmise there would have been a final settlement of the whole 
difficulty without a resort to arms, without the plundering of the Government, without the op- 
pressive taxation, which will rest upon our people as a blighting “ curse from generation to gen- 
eration.” Wherefore, then, should this party, that has brought upon the people so terrible a ca- 
lamity be continued longer in power? 
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unalterable condition of the Administration, they claim the right to 
do this in their own way; fora sudden and immediate emancipation, 
every one knows, would be pernicious to both races, as it would make 
idlers and vagabonds of the greater part, and leave the snperannuated 
and the helpless to perish; at the same time reducing the masters to 
beggary, without the means of helping themselves, much less of helping 
others. Their choice is to submit to conquest, and we all know that a 
conquered people are an enslaved people—reduced at least to political 
servitude. Here would, indeed, be a verification of Mr. Seward’s 
beautiful aphorism, ‘all free or all slave ;” it would in truth place one- 
half of the Union in a state of political servitude, and render the other 
half masters and tyrants. And how long would it be, before the North 
would become the slaves of these new masters, part military and part 
ecclesiastic? You have all read the fable of the horse and the stag? 
In the war between these two the horse applied to man to be his ally— 
the horse was mounted—the stag hunted down. ‘The horse desired his 
ally to dismount, but the ally refused, and the warlike steed became 
his slave. Under the pretext of saving the Union, alias the Govern-— 
ment, a standing army is obtained by a submission to unconstitutional 
conscription ; the slaveholder hunted down, but the army will remain 
standing, or, at least, a sufficient portion of it to retain the conquest, that 
as, the offices, under the plea of military necessity. It was a saying of 
the Spanish /oyalists, when fighting with their countrymen in South 
America, ‘give us the government and the devil may take the country.” 


THE UNION FOUNDED ON CONSENT, NOT ON 
FORCE. 

The foundation of our confederacy is consent, the very opposite of 
force, and all deductions must be false which adopt the principle of co- 
ercion. Some of the States remained out of the Union two years after 
the adoption of the Constitution. Mr. Madison, in the Federalist, dis- 
cusses this, as it was then considered a very delicate question; but he 
purposely avoided the decision. In the Convention it was proposed to 
give the Federal Government the power of coercion, but the proposition 
was rejected ; so also was another proposition to leave to the States the 
right to withdraw at their pleasure, which was also rejected, leaving the 
matter to provide for itself. Virginia, alone in the subsequent debates 
on the adoption of the Constitution, reserved to herself the right to 
resume, when she should deem tt necessary for the preservation of her 
rights. The compact is a partnership between the parties, the States, 
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and must be decided on the principles of the law of partnership.* Tt 
is laid down by Judge Kent in his commentary, that when a partner- 
ship is limited to a fixed period, or to an ascertained number of years, 
it cannot be dissolved unless by consent, until after the expira- 
tion of that period, or the happening ot the event assigned for its dura- 
tion. The word perpetual is referred to in opposition to the right of 
secession ; but this is merely an indefinite expression. There is no such 
thing as a perpetual partnership. Mr. Lincoln, I think, in some of his 
public papers, compares the perpetual union of the States to the con- 
tract of marriage ; but this is not an indissoluble contract, for it may be 
dissolved for cause. The non-existence of the right to secede, must be 
asswmed and not argued; and such is my view of the case. I place 
the question on the ground of expediency, or of policy; the greater 
good of the whole, the only satisfactory ground for the coercion of any 
member or members of the confederacy, to remain in the Union; and, 
even if the seceding party has cause to secede, or can have cause to secede, 
it becomes a question of the strongest, where right must submit to might. 
At the same time it behooves the strongest to be merciful, on the Scrip- 
ture injunction, ‘‘ As you are strong be merciful.”+ In these remarks 
I wish it to be understood that I am speaking hypothetically or specula- 
tively, not practically ; yet it comes to the same thing. Daniel Webster 
denied the right of secession, yet admitted the right of revolution ! 
Where is the difference ? 

Before proceeding to extremities, I am for trying every peaceful 
means of reconciliation ; and after the seceding States shall be overcome 
by force of arms I am in favor of the most liberal and generous treat- 
ment, considering them as brethren restored to the family hearth. 1. 
am not for breaking down their spirit and disqualifying them from being 
our associates and equals. It is a wise maxim in common life, so to live 
with your friends as if you might one day be enemies; and with your 
enemies as if you might again be friends. How much more then with 
brethren of the same family! Machiavelli says there are three modes 
of conquest; the first, annihilation, which is the most effectual, but 
which, at the same time, renders the conquest valueless ; the second, that 





'* The word perpetual is used in the first Articles of Confederation, when the States combined 
against England. No one thought of the present idea of an indissoluble Union. It was used in 
the indefinite sense, and could be used in no other. 

+ The Sunderbund war of Switzerland I regard as an unjust war, in violation of their Constitu- 
tion, by the Protestant majority, against the Gatholic Cantons, who refused to expel the Jesuits. 
The former brought a force of one hundred and fifty thousand into the field ; the Catholics had only 
fifty thousand, and wene conquered. But the conquerors were mercifal. 
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of vassalage or dependency, which is the most expensive and the most 
troublesome, as it will be necessary to rule over an unwilling, exasper- 
ated people, filled with‘hatred ; the third is by treating the conquered 
people kindly and generously, doing them as little injury as possible, 
and giving them more wholesome governments than they had before. 
The last will be found the most profitable and effectual; instead of per- 
petual enemies the conquerors will have friends and brethren. For the 
truth of this, I would appeal to the cases of Ireland, Poland and Hun- 
gary, who are constantly animated by the undying sense of injustice.* 
The immense disparity of force and means on the part of the North, 
must, in the end, ensure success, however desperately the South may 
struggle against fate, unless France and England interpose. When 
this hope shall be at an end, their efforts will be brought toa close. In 
our revolutionary struggle, our cause, after the fifth year, would have been 
hopeless, although desperately and heroically maintained, if France, 
Holland and Spain had not come to our aid. Our national vanity may 
call this in question, but let the philosophic historian read Baneroft or 
any other impartial history, and he will be satisfied that such was the 
aspect of things when Washington indulged the desperate idea of aban- 
doning the sea coast and making a last refuge on this side of the Alle- 
gheny mountains. 


CONFLICTING ALLEGIANCE, STATE AND 
FEDERAL. 

I haye said nothing of the conflicting allegiance to the State and that 
to the United States. Shallow minds can see no difficulty in it, but it 
is safest for us, as in the question of secession, to let the right on our 
side be assumed, not argued. We must not flatter ourselves with the 
belief that the judgment of history will, as a matter of course, be on 
our side. What would history have said if Washington and our fathers 
had failed in the war of independence? They would have been viewed 
by Britain as traitors or rebels! And here 1am reminded of a noble 
saying of Luther’s in respect to an occurrence of the famous thirty 
years’ war: 


“ God is jast, but His ways are marvellous. He will not aid His gospel by the sword, Germans, 
let it be your faith, that alth ugh Sickengen has fallen, He still sustains your cause; for it is not 
on the mere result of events that the immortal fame of the man is founded, but on the purity of his 
intentions, which is the seed-corn, from which other heroic deeds shall spring.”+ 


* The Yankee abolitionist looks only to profit and plunder. His God is the zmmortal dollar. The 
Puritan abolitionist sees and feels nothing but hate and the infernal thirst for revenge. 

+ “Der Herr ist gorecht, aber wunderbar? Er will seioor Fvangelium nicht mit dem Schwerte 
helfen. Du Deutehes Fold, »ber gedenke des Ritters Franz immerdar; den night der bloss Esfolg 


der Thaten beguindet den evigen wert das manues, sondern der Reinheit des wane welche den 
Enunlkeals ein Saatkoun, neuer Thaten bleibt.” 
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[am not now speaking as a partisan, and I hope there is freedom 
enough left in our country to speak as a historian. 


THE EXAMPLE OF WASHINGTON IN THE 
WESTERN INSURRECTION. 


Although our country is still young in historical life, we are not with- 
out example or precedent to guide our course even in this great emer- 
gency. In writing my ‘History of the Western Insurrection,” I had 
in view the possibility of an occurrence like the present, and, therefore, 
set forth in minute detail the policy and measures of Washington in 
putting down that insurrection, without shedding a drop of blood or 
destroying the property of any man, or violating the least of his consti- 
tutional rights. I will recall to you some of the incidents of that por- 
tion of our history. 

When the western insurrection broke out into open violence, Wash- 
ington called upon Edmund Randolph, his Secretary of State, for his 
opinion as to the mode of suppressing it. These are some of the senti- 
ments of that distinguished statesman : 


“Yet, if measures unnecessarily harsh, disproportionately harsh, and without a previous trial of 
every thing which law or the spirit of conciliation can do, be executed, that indignation will give 
way, and the people will be estranged from the Administration which made the experiment. 
There is a second reason; one motive assigned in argument has been that a government can never 
be said to be established until some signal display. has manifested its power of military coercion.”* 
This maxim, if indulged in, would heap curses on the government. The strength of the govern- 
ment is in the affection of the people; and while that is maintained, every invader, every insur- 
gent, will as certainly count on the fear of its strength, as if it had with one army of citizens 
mown down another.” 

‘“‘ Let the parties in the United States [then only ‘beginning to be formed,] be ever kindled into 
action, sentiments like those will kindle a flame which will not terminaiein a common revolution. 
Knowing, sir, as I do, the motives which govern you in office, I was certain that you would be 
anxious to mitigate as far as you thought it practicable, the military course which has been recom- 
mended. You have accordingly sustained the force of the preceding observations, by determining 
not to call forth the militia into action immediately, and to send commissioners who may explain 
and adjust, if possible, the present discontent.” 

“Tt has been supposed by some gentlemen that when reconciliation is offered with the one hand, 
that terror should be borne in the other, and that a full amnesty and oblivion should not be 
granted, unless the laws be complied with in the fullest manner. With a language such as this, 
the overtures of peace will be considered delusive by the insurgents and the rest of the world. It 
will be said and believed, that the design of sending commissioners was only to gloss over hostility, 
to endeavor to divide, to sound the strength of the insurgents, to discover the most culpable 
person to be marked out for punishment, to temporize until Congress can be prevailed upon to 
order force, or until the western army [the army of Wayne, ] may be at leisure from the savages 





#* This language has been attributed to Alexander Hamilton, the head of the force party in the 
Cabinet, while Randolph was the representative of the free will, consent, or Democratic party, as 
it was afterwards named; for in Washington’s Administration there was but one party, which 

contended that the Union was founded on consent, not on force. Thesentiment of Hamilton shows 
his leaning in favor of a strong government or military despotism. His sextiment is not true; for 
sixty years after it there was no necessity for this display of military power in our domestic affairs: 
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to be turned upon the insurgents; and many other suspicions will be entertained which cannct be 
enumerated.” 


The patriotic advice of his Secretary of State was wisely adopted by 
Washington, after consultation with the Chief Justice and the Governor 
of Pennsylvania (M’Kean and Mifflin); that of Hamilton and of his 
imperial minded coadjutors was rejected. The result may be read in 
the history of that insurrection, peaceably suppressed by the act of the 
people themselves. The people of Western Pennsylvania were not 
treated like Russian serfs, whose duty is to yield a blind and slavish 
obedience to their born sovereign; but like men, ‘‘ high-minded men, 
who knew their rights and dared defend them.” Men, who honestly 
believed (even if mistaken,) that their political rights were endangered 
or invaded; and who conceived themselves entitled to guarantees or 
assurances in which they could confide. Washington did not disdain 
40 send commissioners in good faith, authorized to hear and discuss, not 
to prejudge their case as insolent rebels whose only duty it was to obey 
the imperial mandate of their hereditary sovereign. He regarded them 
as his fellow citizens who believed themselves aggrieved; and himself 
not as their master but their servant or agent. He did not indulge the 
arrogant thought that his dignity as a sovereign was compromised by 
bandying words with revolted subjects; but treating with high minded 
men, under a government of their.own making and of whose sov- 
ereignty they formed a portion. The present Administration seems 
strangely to have mistaken its position, if not its power. They are not 
Cesars, wielding an absolute and irresponsible authority. Instead of 
following the precedent set by Washington, they have gone back to the 
times of King George the Third and his mistaken admirers, who scarce- 
ly regarded the Colonists as men, but rather as oxen, whose only duty 
was to obey the goad of adriver. In our revolutionary contest, we at- 
tached a different meaning to the word rebel, disloyal, traitor—we even 
now honor these words when spoken of Poles, or Irishmen, or Hunga- 
rians. A government founded on consent is to be converted into one 
established by force! On this false foundation, no stable government 
ean ever be built in this free land—for then the seeds of revolt will ever 
be blossoming, and maturing the fruit of insurrection, 


IT WAS PRACTICABLE TO END THE WAR BY PEACBABLE 
| MEANS. 


~ Was it impossible to prevent or to end this war by the peaceful 
methods. of. conciliation, by diplomacy.or statesmanship? J solemnly 
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assert that it was not impossible, and that justice and conciliation can 
effect a reconciliation even now. I ask what has the Administration 
done to accomplish this God-like purpose? I answer, nothing—either 
from want of ability in statesmanship, or from want of will. The en- 
venomed hate of abolition, and the insatiable lust of plunder or re- 
venge, must first be gratified. I assert. unhesitatingly, that if the 
Crittenden resolutions had been fairly and faithfully taken up by 
those in power, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North, Carolina, and 
Tennessee cowld have been restored, heart and soul, to the Union, and 
the other States must have followed. I ask, what was done by the Ad- 
ministration in the way of statesmanship? Nothing, nothing, but what 
must have been regarded by spirited men as insult, threat, or mockery. 
But did not the President, in his inaugural speech, give assurance of 
respecting’ their rights, and of his intention to abide by the Constitu- 
tion? And so did James the Second solemnly announce, when he 
came to the throne, ‘‘ that he would maintain the rights and liberties of 
England.” But what were his surroundings, what his previous actions 
and declarations, and what his subsequent acts, in subverting the Pro- 
testant religion? Could we blame them for not confiding in the sin- 
cerity of this declaration? Could we blame the Kinglisk people for re- 
lying only on themselves? And, I ask, can we justly blame the South 
for not trusting to the sincerity aad fidelity of the abolition party in 
the fulfilment of such professions, even if made by that party? They 
could not, or would not, confide in such professions, although they 
might do so under a conservative Democratic Administration, always 
faithful to the Constitution and the laws; not a false and fictitious 
fidelity, but an honest, fair, and unequivocal one. 

I now solemnly arraign that sectional, abolition faction under its as- 
sumed name of Republican, and its Administration, as the authors of 
this cruel, devastating and bloody war. I arraign them before the 
spirits of our revolutionary sires, before the spirits of the authors of 
our Federal Constitution, and i charge them with having caused that 
river of boiling blood, issuing from the veins of brothers and fellow- 
citizens of the same free land. I charge upon them the destruction of 
towns and cities, and the ruin of the fairest portions of the Union, not 
through retaliation, but through hate, diabolical hate. I charge upon 
them the trampling down the political liberties of the people of the 
Confederacy, North and South; the trampling down the great princi- 
ples of freedom, the liberty of the press, the liberty of speech, and the 
security of person and property. I charge upon them the establish- 
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ment of abhorred Bastiles, worse than that of Paris. I charge upon 
them the substitution of military, or drumhead courts, in the place of 
civil tribunals and trial hy jury. I charge upon them the subversion 
of all those privileges which our fathers regarded as dearer than life. 
I charge upon them that gigantic demor:lization which has astonished 
the civilized world. I charge all as principals in these acts who by 
their positions are, directly or indirectly, responsible for their perpetra- 
tion. I charge.them with the crimes of this cruel war, either direct or 
retaliatory, and call upon posterity to judge, and the angel of history 
to record the judgment. 

The manner of conducting the war has had the tendency to increase 
the feeling of hatred toward us. War has its laws as well as peace. 
it is not lawful in war to poison springs, or destroy the means of sus- 
taining life* to non-combatants, or unnecessarily and wantonly to seize 
or destroy private property. In my opinion, one of the most atrocious 
acts among a Christian people is to put arms in the hands of the domes: 
tic slaves, to destroy their master’s family, perhaps the widow and the 
orphan. Let us contrast these acts with the military orders of General 
Washington to the commanding general who marched his army across 
the mountains to subdue the insurrection. 


You are to exert yourself by all possible means to preserve discipline among the troops; par-- 
ticularly a scrupulous regard to the rights of persons and property, and a respect for the authority 
of the civil magistrates, taking especial care to inculcate and cause to be observed this principle: 
that the duties of the army are confined to the attacking and subduing of armed opponents of the 
jaws, and to the supporting and aiding the civil officers in the execution of their functions.” 


The war was to be conducted against armed men, who were found 
combined in resistance to the laws, not against the unarmed, peaceably 
engaged in their respective avocations. It was so conducted by our 
enemies, the British, in the Revolutionary War, and if violated, it was 
under the plea of retaliation, when we, on any occasion, were the first 
to violate the rules of war. 

The military, according to these orders, was to be kept in the strict- 
est subordination to the civil authority. If there were occasional ex 
ceptions, it was without the knowledge or responsibility of the Presi- 
dent. We cannot view the enlightened and civilized policy of Wash- 
ington without shame for the course pursued by the authorities of the 
present day. The indiscriminate brand of the incendiary has marked 





* General Sheridan, in his report of his exploits in the beautiful valley of Virginia, and which 
is given with exultation by the ecretary of War, tells of the destruction of two thousand barns, 
filled with grain and seventy flouring mills, with their contents. This is but an item in the vast 
destruction of food by our armies. The suffering of rebel people, soldiers, and prisoners, our own 
people, must have followed. 
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the course of our victorious armies. The difficulties thrown in the way of 
exchanging prisoners may be yet found to be the real cause of the inhu- 
man treatment, not confined, | am sorry to say, to our own side. 
Friends in the South have suffered as well as foes. Those whom we 
deemed guilty and the innocent suffered alike, while whole regions were 
laid waste. It mattered not whether there was any organized body 
under arms, or the population was friendly and submissive, or not. The 
march of our armies was a track of devastation and destruction similar 
to that of barbarous times and savage nations. It was especially re- 
markable in us, as in accordance only with those principles we so loudly 
and habitually reprobated in our boasted claims to superior civilization. 
When we view these things, every good man groans, and asks himself, 
will this dark cloud, which covers this once happy land, ever pass away, 
and disclose to us again the bright sunlight of liberty? This is indeed 
a fearful question, and full of melancholy forebodings. — 

And now, I boldly put the question and challenge the answer. What 
has been gained thus far by this unnatural and cruel war? What has 
been lost by it? What has the negro, for whom the war was made, 
gained, and what has he lost by it? And let me add another question. 
Has the North nothing to reproach herself with in the causes of this 
war and in the manner of carrying it on? Are we entirely blameless ? 
Is all the blame on the side of the South? Ina rebellion the sovereign 
is always right; wrong cannot be predicated of it; the subjects are al- 
ways wrong. But in acivil war between fellow citizens, it is impossible 
that justice should only be on one side... And I ask, is it impossible for 
circumstances to exist which would justify resistance or self defense, or 
is it our duty to submit unconditionally, unresistingly to oppression ? 
Or is the saying false, ‘‘ that resistance to tyranny is obedience to God.” 
I leave these questions to be answered by every man for himself. I 
could answer them, but the answer would fill volumes. I, therefore, 
leave the task to the greater teacher, TIME. 

In the meanwhile, I considered it a duty to give those who have been, 
according to the forms of the Constitution, intrusted with power, a fair | 
and legitimate support ; but this does not forbid us to make every exer- 
tion in our power to change our present public servants for others, whom 
we may deem “more capable and more honest.”’ I dislike the word 
loyal—it is not an American word; it means fidelity to a prince or 
king, and absolute submission to his will and pleasure; it was not an 
American word during our revolutionary war. The Constitution is our 
king, and unfaith{ulness to it alone constitutes treason; the Constitution 
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—O! et presidium et dulce decus mewm—my refuge and my glory. 
We of Pennsylvania have been faithful to its spirit and its letter. That 
instrument and only true bond of Union has been violated by our pub- 
lic servants, first, by wholesale, in the unconstitutional proclamations of 
emancipation and confiscation, and other edicts, in the loyal as well as 
disloyal States; and it has been violated in detail, in the loyal States 
especially, by the establishment of bastiles, by the suppression of the 
liberty of the press, the palladium of our liberties; by the denial of the 
liberty of speech; by the deprivation of the trial by jury for alleged 
offenses ; by arrests without warrant; by the refusal of a speedy trial by 
a jury of the vicinage, and by the denial of the great writ of habeas 
corpus, on Which every man depends for the liberty of his person, and 
consequently of every other liberty. These, it has been said, are but 
temporary evils and privaticns, and I exclaim, who can, or who dare, set 
a price upon them? 


“ A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 
Is worth an eternity of bondage.” 


To the political freeman, what can compensate for a day, an hour, of 
political bondage? And where is now our hope that this state of things 
will ever cease? I say earnestly, from my heart and soul, that it rests 
in the success of the great conservative Democratic party, through the 
election of General M’Clellan, the patriotic soldier, who has given sat- 
isfactory proof to that party of his devotion and fidelity to the Consti- 
tution ; who, after proving his sincerity, in obedience to the call of the 
Administration, to maintain the Confcderacy by arms, is equally ready 
to restore the Union by conciliation, justice, and kindly feeling. God 
grant that an opportunity may be afforded him to put an end to the 
eruel and fratricidal war, AND THROUGH THE GREAT CONSERVATIVE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY, RESTORE PEACE, GOOD WILL, AND HARMONY TO 
AN UNHAPPY AND DISTRACTED COUNTRY. a 





* This pamphlet was printed before the appearance of Mr. Buchanan’s book, and of course the 
author had no knowledge of it. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


In 1817, a commission was dispatched by President Monroe, to exam- 
ine into the state of South America, then struggling for independence 
from Spain. This consisted of three persons and a secretary. The 
commissioners were Cesar Rodney ; Judge Bland, of Baltimore; and 
Mr. Graham, of the State Department; the secretary, H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, author of the History of the late War with Engand. 

The commission visited Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and the Spanish 
main, or Venezuela. The object was to examine the condition of the 
southern continent, previous to deciding on the question of recognition, 
which had been earnestly pressed by Mr. Clay, in Congress. The com- 
mission, on its return, reported favorably to the establishment of polit- 
ical relations with the new republics. Such relations having been 
already established with the monarchy of Brazil, there is little doubt 
that the suggestion of Mr. Monroe, in his subsequent message to Con- 
gress, in favor of a system of American politics, independent of that 
of Hurope, grew out of this mission. 

Previous to the sailing of the mission, an anonymous pamphlet was 
published at Washington, in the shape of a letter addressed to “ir. 
Monroe. by “An American,’ warmly advocating the recognition of the 
South American republics, regardless of the policy of Huropean na- 
tions. This pamphlet being known as the production of the secretary 
of the mission, was supposed to express the views of the Administra- 
tion. It was re-published in London, in a periodical entitled the 
‘“‘Pamphleteer,” a kind of repository of the most remarkable pamphlets 
or ephemeral productions of the day, deemed worthy of preservation as 
materials for history. The Spanish minister, Don Carlos, employed an 
English writer to draw up a reply, which was actually printed, as was 
stated by Mr. Rush, the American minister, but never published. The 
pamphlet was translated into French by the Abbe du Pradt (Arch- 
bishop of Malines), the negotiator and diplomatist of Napoleon at Vi- 
enna and other Huropean courts. The translator, in his preface, thus 
expresses himself’: 
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‘The letter to Mr. Monroe is the production of Mr. Brackenridge, secretary of the commission 
which the American Government has recently dispatched to South America. 

“The interest of this pamphlet is very great, as well on account of the considerations which it 
presents on the condition of America, as well as on account of the manner in which that great 
question is regarded in America. In Europe it is viewed with European eyes; in America with 
those of America, and there must necessarily be the same difference as there is distance between 
the two hemispheres, and the difference in their respective interests. The sound ideas with 
respect to the cause of the revolution in America; the most judicious opinions as to the germs of 
independence, which, in unfolding themselves, caused it to break forth; the manifest consequences 
of the success of that revolution, for Europe as well as America; the clearest manifestation of 
the federative system of the great division of America, in order to maintain their independence— 
such are the various characteristics which render this production worthy of the most serious re- 
flection. Truthfulness and soundness in the opinions and judgments, boldness in its views, origin- 
ality in its ideas and expressions, are all found in this production, and show to Enrope that there 
are beyond the seas thinkers who do not yield to those who, in Europe, are most remarkable for 
the variety and brilliancy of their talents.” 

The above appendix alluded to, (Appendix, second volume of Brack- 
enridge’s Voyage to South America,) not only advocates the independ- 
ence of the colonies from the mother country, but the independence of 
the New World from the thraldom of the Old. We quote a few de- 
tached sentences from it. But the spirit which pervades the whole is 
in unison with the language of Mr. Monroe. The extent of that doc- 
trine can only be gathered from the words of Mr. Monroe himself, and 
not from the interpretations which have been placed upon them. I 
have not the document at hand, or I would give them in the exact 
words; but if my recollection serves me, the meaning, like certain 
texts of Scripture, has been very much enlarged by commentators. 


The following are some of the passages to which I have alluded: 


“There may be in many things acommon American continental interest in opposition to a Euro- 


pean interest.” ' mi 


“ The independence of, “America from Eur ope is the first great object to be attained. i 

“ The United States will be the natural head of the New World.” 

‘Are European powers in’ a condition to render assistance to Spain? And if they do intervene 
in her behalf, 8 we-remain ide ? ?. Shall monarchs combine and republics not unite?” 


‘These passages ‘show'that the pamphlet was, in fact, a protest against 
European interference in the affairs of America, and nar the import- 
ance attached to it in Bhrove from the authorship being ascribed to a 
person attached to the Government. It is strange enough that this 
doctrine is likely to become an important item in local polities, espe- 
cially since the occurrence of an event of such magnitude as the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy in Mexico by the strong hand of one of the 
greatest powers in Hurope. This is an event even. independent of the 
Monroe doctrine, or protest, which cannot be regarded by us without 
seeing the momentous consequences which must follow. 
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